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The Great Shepherd Chief 


Te GREAT FATHER ABOVE is a Shepherd 
Chief. I am His, and with Him I want 
not. He throws out to me a rope and the 
name of the rope is love, and He draws me 
to where the grass is green and the water not 
dangerous, and I eat and lie down satisfied. 
Sometimes my heart is very weak and falls 
down, but He lifts it up again and draws 
me into a good road. His name is Wonderful. 
Sometime, it may be very soon, it may be 
longer, ‘t may be a long, long time, He will 
draw me into a place between mountains. 
It is dark there, but I'll draw back not. I'll 
be afraid not, for it is in there between the 


mountains that the Shepherd Chief will meet 
me, and the hunger I have felt in my heart 
all through this life will be satisfied. Some- 
times He makes the love rope into a whip, 
but afterwards He gives me a staff to lean on. 

He spreads a table before me with all kinds 
of food. He puts His hands upon my head, 
and all the “tired” is gone. 

My cup He fills till it runs over. 

What I tell you is true. I lie not. Those 
roads that are away ahead will stay with me 
through this life, and afterwards I will go 
to live in the Big Tepee, and sit down with 
the Shepherd Chief forever. 


(An Indian version of the Twenty-Third Psalm, found in 
the papers of the late Dr. Thomas Fraser, superintendent 
for home missions for the Pacific Coast from 1868 to 1887. 
Contributed to PresByYTERIAN LiFe by Dr. Clifford Drury.) 
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Our friend Thorp McClusky is a 
reporter after our own heart. After learn- 
ing, through the Board of National Mis- 
sions, of the work of Pastor Richard T. 
Ferrell in the lumber camps of the North- 
west, he took off for Spokane, spent sev- 
eral days chumming around with Mr. Fer- 
rell in his visits to lumber camps, and 
came back with the story, “Timberland 
Parish” (page 6), ready to be put down 
on paper. As reported in connection with 
“They're God’s Children, Too” (P.L., 
May 28), Mr. McClusky is a free-lance 
writer who was once associate editor of 
Motor magazine and other publications. 


As laymen, the editors believed that 
C. S. Lewis’s book, The Screwtape Let- 
ters, was not only entertaining and 
thought-provoking, but theologically 
sound. But we wrote to a number of 
Presbyterian ministers before arranging 
to publish those letters. Moderator Clif- 
ford E. Barbour replied, “I am very 
delighted to learn that PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 
has secured permission to publish certain 
of The Screwtape Letters. . . . While the 
book is amusing, it is dealing with basic 
and fundamental matters of our faith, 
and the reader has his own zeal for the 
work of Christ renewed.” 

Frank H. Caldwell, president of 
Louisville Presbyterian Seminary, wrote, 
“In my opinion The Screwtape Letters 
will become a religious classic.” Former 
Moderator Jesse H. Baird told us the 
book is “good sound theology written in 
a humorous vein ... a sort of Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim’s Progress in reverse.” 

For the opinion of Robert Worth 
Frank, see his introduction to The Screw- 
tape Letters, page 16. 


We spent several pleasant hours, the 
other day, browsing through No Coward 
Soul, the collection of sermons by Dr. 
David A. MacLennan, from which 
“Does God Care?” (page 21) is drawn. 
As Dr. MacLennan comments in the 
preface, “These messages are for individu- 
als who seek 

Strength for the daily task 

Courage to face the road.” 

We liked the quiet fortitude and liveable 
faith which pervade the sermons bearing 
such titles as “When the Wind is Against 
Us,” “Unanswered Prayer,” “Good Grief,” 
and “Too Bad to be True.” 

After hearing Dr. MacLennan preach, 
during the New Life sessions at General 
Assembly, we are prepared to agree with 
Lloyd C. Douglas, who writes the intro- 
duction to No Coward Soul, that Dr. 
MacLennan’s “unlickable faith in the ca- 
pacity of the human spirit to overcome 
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its weaknesses” is contagious. We are 
also prepared to agree with those who 
call Dr. MacLennan one of the outstanding 
preachers of his time. 


THE COVER 


The timberlands of the whole North- 
west form the parish of Dick Ferrell, 
pictured on the cover stopping for a mo- 
ment’s quiet Bible-reading en route to 
one of the lumber camps he serves. His 
thirty-five years of work among the jacks 
is described in “Timberland Parish” (page 
6). Photograph by ACME. 


IN FUTURE ISSUES 

The Honorable Philip C. Jessup, 
Presbyterian and U.S. ambassador-at- 
large, will present his views on how world 
peace can be established and maintained 
(October 1). Of interest to P.L. readers 
will be his answer to what individual 
church members can do to help. “The 
maintenance of that mutual trust we have 


established with so many of the peoples 
of the world will depend to a large degree 
upon whether or not we live, here within 
our own shores, within the framework of 
Christian principles, or whether we preach 
these principles but continue practices 
which exclude many of our own people 
from sharing our commonly accepted 
rights.” 

Also coming up in a future issue (Octo- 
ber 15) is another article by Elton True- 
blood, this one on “The Christian Revo- 
lution.” “Most of us,” writes Mr. True- 
blood, “if we were to try to start an 
enduring movement would write a book or 
establish a headquarters, but Christ did 
neither; instead he cultivated a peculiar 
kind of fellowship among a few humble 
men and then trusted all to this means. 
If this failed there was no provision of any 
other way. What was unique was not the 
powers of these persons, but the charac- 
ter and quality of their fellowship. And 
the glorious fact of history is that it did 
not fail.” 
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We Must Build on Dreams 


oo IS A LEGEND from Japan of a 
certain Hashmu, a very poor stone 
cutter, who was weary of his work. He 
longed for another life. The story follows 
him through successive incarnations as a 
king, a sun, a cloud, and at length, as the 
stone on which he had been working. 
Each one he discovers to be weaker than 
the next. 

Finally, as a stone, a man comes to 
take the tools that Hashmu put down. 
He lays the chisel firmly against the stone 
and strikes it squarely with the mallet. 
The chips fly, and Hashmu comes at 
length to cry out, “A man, a man, a man 
I would be.” And a voice says, “Hashmu, 
be a man. Be yourself. Be a man.” 

This is the first step that each one of 
us needs to take if ever we are to dis- 
cover the power to become the sons of 
God. The deep secret of living fully be- 
gins here. We must be ourselves. 

The doctrine of self-expression, how- 
ever, is a dangerous doctrine. One is 
so apt to let loose upon the world a shabby 
caricature of what he really is in the 
deepest reaches of his life. Rufus Jones 
once said, “Our greatest object in life is 
to find the rest of ourselves.” Most of 
us live off the surface of life, and fre- 
quently there is nothing there but scum. 


Ber IN THE CHRISTIAN LiFe there is 
a development and growth. We go on to 
“find the rest of ourselves.”” We go from 
strength to strength, from glory to glory. 

There is, however, another word that 
must be said. We are apt to conclude 
from what we have been saying that all 
that we are or can ever hope to be rests 
solely with us. This certainly is not true. 
This is the fallacy of the humanist who 
says, “We have within us the power to 
become the sons of God.” 

That is not what the Christian Gospel 
says. The text puts it this way, To as 
many as receive Him, to them gives He 
power to become the sons of God. 

How can this great thing come to pass? 
How do I know? I take one square look 
at myself and I say, “What an impossible 
dream !—Power to become a son of God!” 
The very words rise up and mock me. 

Then I look at Jesus and listen to his 
words and take heart. Never was there 
one with such profound faith in tiny, un- 
promising beginnings in human hearts. 
Look at this mustard seed. Why it slips 
away between my fingers. See what a tree 
it can become. So is the Kingdom of God 


within you. See that housewife as she 
presses that fragment of leaven between 
her fingers into nothingness. She thrusts 
it into the huge lump of dough, and the 
whole lump is impregnated with power. 
So is the Kingdom I release within you. 

That our age should be unable to fo!- 
low Christ in this seems strange. Now 
we've unlocked the gateway into the 
microscopic kingdom. In it we find all 
of the endless yesterdays and all of the 
unborn tomorrows, in one tiny micro- 
scopic cell. “Oh generation of little faith!” 
These words take new meaning today 
We have faith in many little things that 
can move mountains and can shake king- 
doms, but where is the faith that we need 
most of all—the faith in those tiny begin- 
nings of a boundless Kingdom where we 
receive the power to become sons of God? 

Is there the slightest stirring of a hope 
in your heart? Is there a dream, hovw- 
ever vague, of a richer and more satisfy- 
ing life? Is there a yearning for a hap- 
pier home, for a more vigorous church, 
for a better world? Is there anything 
that speaks of a truer spiritual life for 
you or anyone else? These are the deep 
movements of the boundless power of 
God—power by which you and I become 
children of God. These things can be. 
“... aS many as received him, to them 
gave he power to become the sons of 
God.” (John 1:12) 

Prayer—O Lord, give us the open 
heart, receptive mind, and obedient will 
through which Thou canst work out Thy 
purpose for us for Jesus’ sake. Amen. 


Scripture Readings 

First day—Psalm 62:1-12. The Source of All 
Power 

Second day—Isaiah 40:28—-31. An Ancient As- 
surance of Power 

Third day—Matthew 28:18-20. The New Testa- 
ment Center of Power 

Fourth day—The Acts 1:1-8. The Promise of 
Power to the Church 

Fifth day——The Acts 2:1-12. The Experience of 
Power in the Church 

Sixth day—The Acts 2:14-—36. The Explanation 
of this Power 

Seventh day—John 1:6-13. The Power to Be- 
come the Sons of God 

Eighth day—Philippians 3:7—14. The Power of 
His Resurrection : 

Ninth day—II Timothy 1:1-14. The Spirit ol 
Power vs Fear 

Tenth day—Ephesians 6:10-20. The Christian 
Use of Power 5 

Eleventh day—Phillippians 4:1-13. The Frutt 
of Christian Power 

Twelfth day—I Peter 1:3-9. The Power to En- 
dure 

Thirteenth day—II Peter 1:1-8. The Power to 
become like Jesus 

Fourteenth day—Matthew 6:9-13. The Prayer 


of Power . 
—Frep E. CHRISTIAN 
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SOUNDING BOARD 
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Pro and Con on “Catholic Power” 
« James W. Hoffman’s thoroughgoing and 
illuminating review of Professor Paul 
Blanshard’s book (P.L. Aug. 6) leaves 
only one question in my mind. It is, “Are 
we ever going to have an alerted and 
active laity in the Presbyterian Church, 
a laity diligent to understand and to 
oppose the power which is so candidly 
described by Blanshard?”. . . 

The organization Protestants and Amer- 
icans United has alerted our ministers 
notably. Among the faithful supporters of 
it are several of the most eminent clerical 
leaders of the Presbyterian Church... . 
America is fortunate in having a cour- 
ageous ministry. 

Indeed I remain convinced that if any 
man in the Christian Church has the duty 
to support such organizations as POAU, 
he is first of all the lavman. The facts so 
clearly presented, fully documented, so 
freighted with truth in Professor Blan- 
shard’s book, are lay business. : 

Paul Blanshard was not a clergyman 
ing his book. He did not write it for 
He wrote it for 
intelligence 


rei 





ministerial readers only 
the citizen who has enough 
to be warned, and enough courage to act 

American freedom. 
—HvupBertTis CUMMINGS 
Harri bur Pennsylvania 


in defense of 


Paul Blanshard’s American Freedom 
and Catholic Power, as reviewed by James 
Hoffman, our possession of a 
liberal democracy.” But many men of 
integrity see our nation as 


assumes 


more of a 
fascist state, American style, than a gov- 
ernment of the common man. The Chris- 
tian Century “But the big 
peril to religious liberty .. . is the lethar- 
gic indifference of the majority of citi- 
zens, including church people, to the 
steady encroachment of the state on the 
liberties of us all.” Until Blanshard’s 
ssumption is proven, the ideal shown as 
the accomplished, we have no reason to 
stir up hatred of the Roman Catholic 
Church on the basis that they might estab- 
lish absolute rule. 

As one active in the Social Education 
ind Action Program of the Presbyterian 
Church, with its avowed defense of minor- 
ities and the elimination of prejudice, I 
feel that this book as reviewed is a de- 
cided step in the wrong direction. 

—Boyp HANNA 


iggest 
ngezest 


states: 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


One World 

«... I commend your courage in pub- 

lishing Christianity and One World (P.L., 

Aug. 6). We need more of such articles. 
—J. T. Raab 


South Pasadena, California 
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Let’s Not Be Provincial 
« I hate to think that PrREsByYTERIAN LIFE 
is falling into the ways of the sophisticated 
radio broadcasters of the East Coast in 
referring to Kansas City as “out in Kan- 
sas City” instead of “in Kansas City.” 
You might be surprised to know that 
to us in Oregon it actually is “back in 
Kansas City.” Let’s make our magazine 
a national and not a provincial magazine. 
There is nothing more distasteful to 
us who live in God’s country to have it 
referred to as “out in Portland,” “out in 
California,” etc., ad nauseum. Possibly 
“in Portland,” “in California” might do 
the work. —Joun C. ABBETT 


Portland, Oregon 


Hymnals for the Asking 

« We have 250 to 300 copies of the Pres- 

byterian Hymnal published in 1927. They 

are in excellent condition and if you 

know of some church which could use 

them we will be glad to send them with- 
out cost to that church, 

—Ropsert L. 

Pastor, First Presb 

VckK ee port, 


CLARK 
vierian Church 
Pennsylvania 


persons 


We suggest that interested i 


write directly to Mr. Clark. —THE EDITORS 


Double Payment 

« As a personal friend of Dr. Aleck D. 
Dodd and the Reverend J. Kenneth Cut- 
ler, and as heretofore a 
though modest, supporter of the Toledo 
Council of Churches, I was particularly 
interested in the news item, “Toledo Min- 
isters Back Freedom of Conscience,” in 
PRESBYTERIAN Lire of July 9. However. 
this article mention two basic 
facts pertaining to this incident. They 
are essential to an objective understand- 
ing of its significance, and I am moved 
to bring them to your attention. 

First, Aleck Dodd advised the Collector 
in a letter accompanying remittance for 
that portion of the tax voluntarily paid 
that the withheld portion would be con- 
tributed to organizations working for 
world peace and engaged in post war re- 
lief and rehabilitation. I have personal 
knowledge that this was done promptly. 


consistent, al- 


does not 


Second, the Treasury Department col- 
lected the withheld portion of the tax 
by garnishment of Dr. Dodd’s salary as 
a member of the Council of Churches 
staff. At that time he was summarily dis- 
charged by the executive officials of that 
Council. 

In effect, Dr. Dodd made double pay- 
ment of this tax. —Pavut D. MILLER 

Toledo, Ohio 














“WILL YOU 
JOIN OUR 
MISSION 
STUDY 

CLASS?" 


® A generation ago a young fellow 
was asked by a college classmate to 
join a mission study class. He even- 
tually became a student volunteer, 
and for 20 years has been an effective 
missionary in North China. He has 
influenced others to agree also to 
spend their lives in the mission field. 

The call comes from India, Africa, 
South America and our own country 
for young men to replace faithful 
missionaries who have done their 
share of God’s work. The Mission 
Boards of the Presbyterian Church, as 
well as the Board of Christian Educa- 
tion, stimulate young people to vol- 
unteer for mission service. 

You can have a part in this import- 
ant effort by buying an Annuity con- 
tract of one of the Mission Boards. 
Your purchase guarantees a steady, 
lifelong income—up to 7%, depend- 
ing upon your age. 

You will be free from reinvestment 
problems and from fear for the future. 
In addition, you have the comforting 
knowledge that your funds are help- 
ing Christian work. Send the coupon 
today. 


PRESBYTERIAN 


ANNUITIES 





156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 9-49-P 


I'd like to make my money work forever. Please 
tell me what percent income | would receive, my 
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His delivery may be unique, but there is nothing new about the Christian message Dick Ferrell brings to lumberjacks. 


Timberland Parish 


Pastor Dick Ferrell can handle a saw, shoe a mule, or preach a lively sermon for Northwest lumberjacks. 


By THORP McCLUSKY 


R' VELRY ROARED in the Idaho lumber- 
town saloon as the “Skypilot of the 
Lumberjacks” walked in. The 
drive down the mountain 
river was over, and a solid blanket of 
evergreen logs lay in the big pond above 
the mill, waiting for the screaming saws. 
Money burned in the pockets of the river- 
pigs, and they were drinking heavily. Al- 
ready on the snakeroom floor behind the 
bar fifty men lay log-dead, while outside 
saloon runners were beating the railhead 
village for more. Not one of the eight 
200-population settlement 


would close its doors so long as the jacks 


spring 
snow-swollen 


ginmills in the 


had money. 

Brandishing a bung starter, the bar- 
keep came forward as the “Skypilot” 
started down the bar. “No preacher’s 
goin’ into my back room,” he said. 
Larson’s in there,” the “Skypilot” 
said. “He wants me to get his poke for 
him.” He forward, hunching 
heavy shoulders like a ring-wise boxer. 


moved 


6 


He was not a tall man, but he was power- 
fully built, with a barrel chest and piston- 
strong legs and arms. Though he was a 
preacher, he was dressed like the jacks 
in knitted taboggan, mackinaw, red- 
checked shirt, high-water pants, and 
calked boots. Steel-gray flicked 
watchfully in a ruddy face chapped by 
sleet and cold to bark-roughness. He 
looked like a tough customer, and he was. 

The barkeep was no lily-liver, either. 
He swung savagely with the bung starter, 
but the “Skypilot” was faster. His bullet 
head ducked, and a rock-hard right fist 
jolted upward. The barkeep dropped like 
a shot squirrel. “Praise the Lord, Amen,” 
the Reverend Richard T. Ferrell mur- 
mured as he walked on into the snake- 
room. 

Larson lay flaccid, doped with whiskey 
and knockout drops, but he hadn’t been 
rolled yet. In his shoes was $200, which 
Dick Ferrell pocketed. On his way out 
Ferrell said to a jack he knew, “When 
the Swede comes around, tell him he can 
find me at the hotel.” 

The next day a sick and penitent river- 


eyes 


pig boarded the train for Minnesota, $10 
and a round-trip ticket in his pocket. 
Dick Ferrell had telegraphed the rest of 
his money on ahead to the wife and three 
children Larson had not seen in three 
years; this was one reunion that would not 
be wrecked by booze before it started. 

Thirty-five years ago, black-haired dy- 
namite-fisted Dick Ferrell turned his back 
on the bright prospect of winning the 
welterweight boxing championship of the 
world to become a Presbyterian preacher 
without a pulpit in a wilderness ten times 
the size of Vermont—the pine, cedar, and 
tamarack forests of Washington, Idaho, 
and Montana. The assignment was stark 
in its simplicity: “Go into the lumber 
camps, where there are no churches and 
no preachers, and do what you can to 
spread the Gospel and help the men.” 

The lumber companies were skeptical. 
“You can try if you want, but we doubt 
if the jacks are interested either in re- 
ligion or straightening out” was a fre- 
quent reaction. “Haven’t you heard the 
saying, ‘A lumberjack has a peanut brain 
and a macaroni spine’?” 
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Dick himself had no illusions about 
As the job he was tackling. Lumbering was 
me) no pink-tea industry. From the bull of 
the woods to the lowliest road-monkey, 
every man-jack lived and worked under 
constant threat of death or injury. Be- 
cause much timber was inaccessible to 
spur railway or motortruck and had to be 
skidded out over ice roads or floated down 
to the sawmill on snow-gorged streams, 
the work was frequently seasonal, with 
long layoffs. Most jacks were single men, 
wary of women, cynical of civilization. 
In those days the average bunkhouse } 
crawled with vermin, and blankets were 
seldom washed from the day they were , 
bought until they rotted apart. Dick had / 
. Ace 





heard the story of the society lady who 
once visited a bunkhouse, much as a queen 
might inspect her palace stables. “What!” ar : 
she exclaimed, staring incredulously at the The pastor gets a warm welcome in camp. The most popular man in the timber- 
straw-filled bunks and apparently con- stands, he travelled 19,048 miles in one year to 22 logging camps, gave 217 talks. 
fusing them with mangers, “do these 
lumberjacks eat hay?” “Madam,” the 
old bull of the woods said grimly, “if 
you’d sprinkle a little whiskey on it, they 
would.” a aN J 
The job had licked all comers. Every ; 
missionary to go into the woods had come 
out a-running. But voung Dick was a fool 
with a fool’s faith. His credo was tri- 
umphant: “Believe on me, and ye shall 
be saved. . . . Come unto me, all ye that 
are weary and heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest.” 
On foot and by horseback 
So Dick went into the timberstands, 
traveling in to the railheads by train and 
proceeding from there on foot or by 
rented horse. On his back was a seventy- 
five-pound pack full of “Little Johns” or 
Gospels, religious tracts, hymn-books, and 
used secular magazines. He became a con- 
stant wanderer, rising each day at sunup 
to tramp the rock-rutted roads, wade knee 
deep in the oozing mud of a hundred 
1in stems or waist deep in icy mountain 


Son of a blacksmith and a good man at an anvil, Dick keeps his hand in. He remem- 
bers the days when he earned the right to preach to the jacks by shoeing mules. 


streams, and preach wherever he found 
men who would listen—in bunkhouses, 
cookshacks, wanigans, beside freshly-felled 
timber. 

Though the lumber companies had said 
he might preach, he still had to convince 





Dick follows the jacks wherever they go, even into the most inaccessible mountain 
areas. Here he talks with a driver before he trucks his load to the sawmill. 


the bosses in the woods. At the first Ra jh) : Wit , i 8 ; ee 
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camp he came to, the straw boss or under- \ : : For, E 
foreman snapped contemptuously, “What 4! . * : q ‘, ae H R. 
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My blacksmith is on a two-weeks drunk, HF 


and my donkeys need shoeing.” 
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“Where’s your forge?” Dick asked .. +; ~ : — et ar 


quietly. “I’m a blacksmith.” Li 
The straw boss looked at him narrowly, 
then led him to the forge. All day D 
shod donkeys, and at suppertime the fore- 
man stood up, rapped with his tin spoon 
on an ironstone cup, and said, “Boys, we 
have with us a preacher. He’s been shoe- 
ing our donkeys, and he deserves a hear- 
ing. Let us ready up and assemble here 
for service in half an hour.” 
(Continued on page 27) 
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Displaced Persons: 
Breaking the Blockade 


For over a year now, the people of the 
United States have been offering new 
homes to the displaced persons of Europe. 
After an extremely slow start, the U. S. 
DP program is now in full operation. 
Some 10,000 DP’s are now arriving in 
the U. S. every month. And by June 30, 
1950, the United States will probably have 
taken in, or at least provided assurances 
for, the 205,000 DP’s it can receive under 
the present DP legislation. Protestants of 
the nation have finally been aroused and 
are now trying to accommodate their “fair 
share” of Protestant DP’s (P.L., Sept. 3). 

But even with this progress, the 
United States is still not playing the part 
it should play in helping the war refugees. 
This is because of the DP law under 
which it is working. President Truman 
called the bill “discriminatory” and 
signed it with great reluctance. Protes- 
tants, Catholics, and Jews have persistent- 
ly objected to the bill and have asked for a 
new one. The present law calls for the ad- 
mittance of 205,000 DP’s in two years. 
The nation’s churches wanted to take in 
400,000 DP’s in four years. The present 
bill states that 40 per cent of the people 
admitted be Baltic refugees and that 30 
per cent of all DP’s admitted be farmers. 
The Balt provision discriminates against 
the majority of refugees in DP camps 
abroad because less than 4o per cent of 
them are Balts. The farmer provision is 
causing many DP’s to renounce skills 
more valuable to the U. S. in order to get 
in. The architects, engineers, and ma- 
chinists become farmers. They can’t get 
in otherwise. 

The most serious discriminatory pro- 
vision of the present DP bill is, however, 
the “cut-off date” of December 31, 1945. 
Thousands of DP’s who arrived at camps 
in 1946-48 cannot enter the U. S. And 
most of these people are legitimate dis- 
placed persons, many of them members 
of the Presbyterian family who were 
forced to flee from Czechoslovakia and 
Hungary. 

The House of Representatives has done 
something about these provisions. Earlier 
this year it passed the Celler Bill, which 
calls for the admission of 339,000 DP’s 
in three years, eliminates the Balt and 
farmer specifications, and moves the cut- 
off date up to January 1, 1949. The bill 
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has the approval of most of the nation’s 
churches, but up until late last month it 
was a dead issue—killed by the stalling 
tactics of one Senate committee and its 
chairman, Senator Pat McCarran of Ne- 
vada. 

Senator McCarran is chairman of the 
all-important Senate Judiciary Committee, 
the group which sends bills to the floor 
of the Senate for action. Since June 6, 
when the Celler Bill was sent to the com- 
mittee for consideration, Senator McCar- 
ran had throttled it. In fact, he made it 














Nevada’s Senator Pat McCarran. 


quite clear that the bill would have to 
wait until 1950 before it was even dis- 
cussed in committee. The Nevada law- 
maker is the man who asked, as chief 
“watchdog” of the European Recovery 
Program, for a cut of $740,000,000 in the 
ERP appropriation of $4,198,200,000. He 
is also the man who told the Senate that 
subversive persons were in UN Jobs. 

Senator McCarran’s studied apathy on 
the question of liberalized DP legislation 
paid off for two and a half months. But 
late in August a group of senators from 
both major parties got desperate. If the 
U. S. was going to do its part for the 
DP’s, the McCarran obstacle had to be 
removed. 

Senate Democratic leader Scott Lucas 
of Illinois broke precedent by appearing 
before a Republican policy committee 
meeting to discuss breaking the blockade. 








Michigan Republican Homer Ferguson 
formally asked the Judiciary Committee 
to discharge the Celler Bill and put it on 
the floor of the Senate. His motion was 
defeated, but it cleared the way for the 
big test—asking the full Senate to dis- 
charge Senator McCarran’s committee 
from any further consideration of the 
bill. This would, in effect, place the bill 
before the Senate. 

On August 24, twelve senators, includ- 
ing Scott Lucas and Republican policy 
head Robert Taft, introduced a resolu- 
tion into the Senate asking that the DP 
bill be discharged from the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. If this resolution is approved by 
a majority of the Senate, the way will be 
clear for a vote on the Celler Bill. If the 
Celler Bill is passed, the church people of 
the U. S. will win an important victory 
and the U. S. will avoid an international 
black eye. 


Indonesian Parley 
Brings Church Prayers 


Last month, in the great, tradition- 
seeped Hall of Knights at The Hague, The 
Netherlands, white and brown-skinned 
men got together to discuss the future of 
over 72,000,000 people in the island en- 
pire of Indonesia. 

The Netherlands government had once 
promised its former colonies independence 
by January 1, 1949. A month before the 
deadline, Dutch and Indonesian forces 
were engaged in bloody fighting. The 
United Nations had asked The Nether- 
lands to form an interim government in 
Indonesia by March 15, 1949. The advice 
went unheeded until August 23 when rep- 
resentatives of The Netherlands and the 
Indonesian Republic met at The Hague 
to talk about independence. 

This historic conference, regardless 
of its outcome, is a tribute to the efforts 
of the Netherlands Reformed Church, 
that nation’s most important religious 
group. For more than a year the church 
of Queen Juliana has consistently opposed 
the policies of her government in Indo- 
nesia, and asked that the promise of state- 
hood for the East Indies islands be 
granted (P.L., Jan. 22, Feb. 19). 

Last month, on the eve of The Hague 
meeting, the Netherlands Reformed 
Church issued another statement in 4 
pastoral letter sent to congregations 
throughout the country The letter de- 
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clared, “The churches in The Netherlands 
unite in prayer that after so many months 
of tension and fighting, discussions will 
take place in a spirit of conciliation. 

“Sacrifices made must be a continued 
source of humility for The Netherlands 
and the basis for a new beginning. With- 
out faith and prayer nothing can really 
succeed in this world. We pray that a 
new spirit will bring recovery to stricken 
Indonesia and that the spirit of true co- 
operation may grow, aiming at the well- 
being of both Indonesia and The Nether- 
lands. .. . The Church confides the future 
of Indonesia and The Netherlands to Him 
who alone governs.” 


Loudspeaker Evangelism 


Presbyterian missionaries in the Ken- 
tucky mountains have one of the most 
unusual communications systems in the 
world. When they want to get in touch 
with people several miles away, they call 
to them through loudspeakers. 

The Reverend Robert McClure, direc- 
tor of the Ows-Lee Larger Parish, and 
his associates take a portable loudspeaker 
along with them when they go into the 
mountains. Through it they can contact 
jarmers out in the fields, families across 
the rivers, or even shoppers in the county- 
seat market square. 

But the Ows-Lee Larger Parish isn’t 
the only locale where the loudspeaker 
is the means of communication. In the 
southern coal-mining section of Kentucky, 
the Reverend Thomas Prichard, a synod 
missionary working under field represen- 
tative Dr. George S. Watson, has rigged 
up public address systems in some of 
the largest mines. Through it miners can 
learn of the word of God when they are as 
far as twelve miles inside the mines. 

Because of the loudspeaker system, 
church attendance is increasing in the 
Kentucky hills. Many converts say they 
joined church as a direct result of the 
broadcasts. 


Mission to Lepers 
Announces Grants 


There was good news for victims of 
leprosy throughout the world this summer. 
Raymond P. Currier, executive secretary 
of the American Mission to Lepers, an- 
nounced that $521,404 will be distributed 
{0 125 mission stations in the next twelve 
months. 

One-fifth of this amount will be going 
to Presbyterian missionaries for jeprosy 
work, and the largest grant for a single 
colony, $20,500, will be sent to the 
Presbyterian-originated leprosarium at 
Chiengmai, Siam. 

Mr. Currier said that about $130,000 
Would be expended for additional hospital 
wings, churches, chapels, homes, and re- 
pairs. Sixty thousand dollars has been ear- 
marked for sulfa drugs and other medi- 
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cines. India will receive the largest grant 
to any given country, and Asia as a whole 
will receive $188,263, while the Philip- 
pines will get $28,507. The African total 
will be $160,424, while South America’s 
will be $44,296. 

For the first time, the American Mis- 
sion is employing medical personnel on 
full-time salaries, and Presbyterian mis- 
sionaries Dr. and Mrs. Marinus Van 
Weele, who supervise five leprosy stations 
in the Camerouns, Africa, will study next 
year in Paris under this new arrangement. 

An encouraging development in the 
battle against leprosy, Mr. Currier pointed 
out, was the cooperation being shown by 
various governments. At least fourteen 
national governments have contributed to 
the growth of institutions for treatment 
of the disease. “Through the cooperation 
of official groups, local support for leprosy 
work has been possible, thus reducing the 
assistance required from church groups 
and individuals in this and other coun- 
tries,” he added. 








Base in Honshu, twenty miles from Tokyo. 

It took the combined efforts of Air 
Force Chaplain Maurice D. Fulkerson, 
more than fifty of the wives on the base, 
the chapel organist, many Japanese Chris- 
tians, and an Engineer band to operate 
the school. 

The children, 275 in all, went to school 
from 8:30 to 11:30 daily for two weeks. 
Classes included beginner, primary, junior, 
and intermediate studies of the Bible. 

The students, in addition, were taught 
basket-making, beadwork, soap modeling, 
and other kinds of handicraft by Japanese 
artisans. Older children were given lec- 
tures by Japanese church leaders on the 
development of Christian missionary work 
in Japan. The students had milk and 
cookies each day during recesses and had 
a big picnic with ice cream and cookies 





Vacation Bible School youngsters meet in a Base Chapel classroom in Tachikawa, 
Japan, to watch their teachers act out a Bible story. The story-telling sessions 
were one of the highlights for the small children attending the Air Base school. 


Vacation Bible School 
Japanese Style 

Last month thousands of American 
youngsters finished their courses at Daily 
Vacation Bible Schools throughout the 
country and started to get ready for the 
opening of regular school sessions this 
month. 

The place of the vacation Bible school 
in the lives of young American Protes- 
tants seems to grow more important every 
year. This summer one of the busiest 
vacation Bible schools was held thousands 
of miles away from the U. S. in an Ameri- 
can Air Force base in Japan. Over three 
hundred children and workers, mostly the 
wives and children of Air Force personnel, 
took part in the school at Tachikawa Air 


on the last day of school. The entire staff 
of the school numbered fifty-three people, 
including thirty-six teachers. 


The Bible: Discoveries, 
Claims, and Silence 


Scholars of the Bible heard interesting 
news recently. 

Some of the oldest known Biblical man- 
uscripts, discovered accidentally in a cave 
near the Dead Sea, will be available for 
study in photographic form this fall. 

The Old Testament scrolls, whose dis- 
covery has been called one of the most 
significant of its kind in modern times, 
include the oldest known copy of the book 
of Isaiah and a commentary on the book 
of Habakkuk. 








Announcement that the manuscripts 
will be available was made by Professor 
Carl H. Kraeling, president of the Ameri- 
can Schools of Oriental Research at Yale 
University. 

“Scholars throughout the world,” said 
Professor Kraeling, “regard the discovery 
of these Hebrew manuscripts and the many 
fragments which have also been found as 
key links in completing our knowledge 
about an important period of Judaism.” 

The period to which most of the manu- 
scripts are assigned is that of the Macca- 
bean kings or of the Roman occupation of 
Palestine in the first century B. C. 

Events leading up to the discovery 
occurred in 1947 and 1948 when Arab 
Bedouins found some scrolls in a cave by 
the Dead Sea. They were not recognized 
as the ancient Biblical manuscripts until 
months later. 

Another reported archeological discov- 
ery is of special interest to Roman Cath- 
olics. 

If the finding of St. Peter’s remains 
under the Great Basilica in Rome is veri- 
fied to the satisfaction of Roman Catho- 
lics, the Holy Year of 1950 will undoubt- 
edly rank as one of the most memorable 
since the first special Year of Prayer and 
Atonement was proclaimed by Pope Boni- 
face VIII in 1300. 

The tomb was found, according to Vati- 
can archeologists, in the place tradition- 
ally assigned to it by Roman Catholics— 
directly beneath the altar of the Confes- 
sion of the Basilica. The reports further 
claim that an urn containing St. Peter’s 
bones was found in the tomb and is now 
in the private chapel next to Pope Pius’ 
study in the Vatican palace. 

Another happening which would also 
make the 1950 Holy Year a historical land- 
mark for Roman Catholics would be the 
proclamation of the dogma of the Assump- 
tion of the Blessed Mother of God. Most 
Catholics have believed for almost fifteen 
centuries that the Virgin Mary was as- 
sumed bodily into heaven after her death, 
and for more than eighty years a move- 
ment has been growing to have the doc- 
trine proclaimed. If the Pope should define 
the Assumption, it will be the first dog- 
matic definition since 1870, when the Vati- 
can Council promulgated the doctrine of 
papal infallibility in matters of faith and 
morals. 

But so far there has been no news of 
the discovery of Noah’s Ark by Dr. Aaron 
J. Smith, of Peoples Bible School, Greens- 
boro, North Carolina, who set out for Mt. 
Ararat in search of it this summer (P.L. 
Jan. 8, May 14). 

Dr. Smith’s expedition was finally grant- 
ed permission to continue its search, which 
was halted for some time by the Turkish 
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government because Mt. Ararat lies in 
a “prohibited military zone” along the 
Turko-Soviet border. 


Recent Figures Show 
U. S. Church Gains 


Summer time is statistics time in the 
world of religion. After thorough census- 
taking, several religious organizations have 
released reports on church membership in 
the last few months. 

One such survey is the 1949 edition of 
the Yearbook of American Churches, pub- 
lished last month under the auspices of 
the Federal Council of Churches. “More 
Americans—better than one out of every 
two—are church members than at any 
other time in history,” declared Dr. Samuel 
McCrea Cavert, Federal Council general 
secretary, in a foreword to the Yearbook. 
Approximately 76,000,000 people of the 
country’s estimated 148,000,000 popula- 
tion now are on church rolls. In round 
numbers there are 45,000,000 Protestants, 
25,000,000 Roman Catholics, 5,000,000 
Jews, and 1,000,000 Eastern Orthodox, ac- 
cording to the Yearbook. Dr. Cavert com- 
mented, “On the surface, at least, the 
United States appears to be a religious 
country. ...” 

He also pointed out two discrepancies 
in these large figures. He remarked on the 
fact that church membérship does not 
mean large church attendance, and said 
that recent surveys of typical communities 
indicated that on any Sunday, except for 
Easter, only 30 per cent of those on the 
church rolls attend a service. 

The second difference, he observed, is 
“between the size of churches and their 
influence on American life.” Church mem- 





bers are split among more than 250 sep- 
arate, independent church bodies listed in 
the Yearbook, yet 97 per cent of them are 
found on the rolls of the fifty largest de- 
nominations. Eight denominational fami- 
lies make up 8o per cent of all Protestants, 
These eight in order of size are Baptist, 
Methodist, Lutheran, Presbyterian and 
Reformed, Disciples, Episcopal, Congrega- 
tional, and the Evangelical United Breth- 
ren. 

Dr. Cavert also noted the shifting of 
stress from Christian individuality to 
Christian solidarity in the last forty years. 
This trend is reflected in (1) growth of 
cooperation—through the Federal Council 
and 700 local councils, and (2) full union— 
the merger of three Methodist bodies, the 
Evangelical and United Brethren Church- 
es, and the recently-approved union of the 
Evangelical and Reformed Church with 
the Congregational Christian churches. 

Total membership of all religious 
bodies in the United States at the end of 
1948 was 79,576,352—or 53.3 per cent of 
the population—according to the annual 
church statistics report of Christian Her- 
ald, issued late last month. 

The magazine said the total 1948 gain 
was 2,190,164 church members, a figure 
which “more than kept pace with United 
States population gains.” 

According to the report, the U. S. is 
“about 60 per cent Protestant, 33 per cent 
Roman Catholic, 6 per cent Jewish, and 
I per cent divided among such groups as 
Russian and Greek Orthodox, Spiritualists, 
Buddhists, and others.” The report added, 
“At no time in history has religion claimed 
a larger proportion of America’s people. 
In 1880, officially counted members 
amounted to only 19.9 per cent of the 








Presbyterian in Berlin. Dr. Frederick J. Forell (left), head of Newcomers’ 
Christian Fellowship group in New York (P. L., July 23), discusses German church 
situation with Dr. Otto Dibelius, Evangelical Bishop of Berlin and Brandenburg: 
Dr. Dibelius has been threatened for months by the Soviet Zone Communists 
because of his outspoken talks against the policies of the Reds. Dr. Forell 
visited Germany as secretary of Emergency Committee for German Protestantism. 
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population. By 1900 it was 34.7 per cent; 
in 1920 it stood at 39.8 per cent and has 
mounted steadily ever since.” 

The report noted that the Presbyterian 
Church U. S. A. made the second highest 
net gain in membership for 1948. The 
Disciples of Christ had a net gain of 9 
per cent. The Presbyterian Church was 
second with a gain of 4.2 per cent. 

Another survey gives the United 
States 4,000,000 more church members 
than the tabulations of the Yearbook of 
American Churches. According to the re- 
cently issued 1949 Southern Baptist Hand- 
book, there are over 80,000,000 people on 
church rolls. The Baptist Handbook states 
that there has been a 3.1 per cent gain in 
church membership in 1948, compared to 
2.3 per cent in 1947. The Baptist report 
also says that an incomplete count shows 
25,261,923 enrolled in Sunday or parochial 
schools. This figure is slightly higher than 
the 24,588,112 Sunday school pupils “of 
all faiths” claimed by the International 
Council of Religious Education, another 
group that has been doing extensive nose- 
counting recently. Their report shows a 
gain of 19,060 Sunday schools in the nation 
from 1945 to 1948, but during the same 
period, a drop in memberships of 21,891. 

The Methodist Church ranks first in 
number of Sunday schools (37,993) and 
pupils (4,871,983). On both counts, the 
Southern Baptists come second. The Na- 
tional Baptists are third, and Disciples of 
Christ fourth. Eighth in number of Sunday 
schools comes the Presbyterian Church 
U.S. A. and, according to the International 
Council of Religious Education, Presbyte- 
rians U. S. A. rates fifth in the number of 
pupils with 1,003,934. 

By its own count, the Presbyterian 
Church U. S. A. had 1,351,138 Sunday 
school pupils in 1948, an increase of 26,050 
since 1947. This official count would place 
the Presbyterians ahead of the Disciples 
of Christ in the interdenominational sur- 
vey. 

Increased Sunday school enrollment 
wasn’t the big news, however, in an official 
report from the Presbyterian Church’s 
Office of the General Assembly. Total 
membership in the church for 1948 reached 
2,330,136, largest in the history of organ- 
ized Presbyterianism in America. 

Membership statistics, the release 
States, are based strictly on the number of 
communicants in full standing. 

There was a marked rise in the number 
of young men under the care of the church 
as candidates for the ministry. From 1,446 
in 1947, the number rose to 1,928 in 1948. 
From reports received from thirty-one col- 
leges on the number of church-vocations 
candidates in the junior and senior classes, 
church officials estimate that the semi- 
naries will have the largest student bodies 
in their histories in 1950. 

In 1948, 71,805 infants were baptized 
in Presbyterian churches, the release re- 
ported. 
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@ Working for Peace 


N inety-one Congressmen 


INETY-ONE MEMBERS of the 

United States House of Rep- 
resentatives recently joined to in- 
troduce a _ resolution asking that 
American foreign policy be aimed 
toward transforming the United Na- 
tions into a world federal govern- 
ment. Although many Christians 
consider the present time inappropri- 
ate to seek world federation, all can 
unite in supporting the action of 
these congressmen. 

The submitted resolution asks no 
immediate change in the United 
Nations. Its sponsors only wish to 
place the United States on record as 
refusing to adopt permanently the 
balance of power policy on which 
the prospects of peace rest uneasily 
today. 

The ninety-one who introduced 
this resolution come from thirty-two 
states and from both parties. A 
majority of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee are sponsors. Representa- 
tives classified as conservatives and 
those rated as liberals have united 
to submit this resolution. 

Representative Walter Judd of 
Minnesota is one of these men. 
Before World War II, he was a Con- 
gregational medical missionary in 
China. He was there when the Japa- 
nese first attacked, and bound up the 
injuries of many who were wounded 
in the early days of the war. He had 
tried to bring to the United States 
bits of shrapnel taken from his 
patients. The Japs had stopped him, 
although he’d protested that he was 
only returning the metal to its place 
of origin (United States ships were 
then still rushing scrap iron to 
Japan). Mr. Judd is, today, one of 
the congressmen who are still fight- 
ing for continued U.S. aid to non- 
Communist China. 

Dr. Charles A. Eaton of New 
Jersey also signed this resolution. Dr. 
Eaton is my congressman, my neigh- 
bor, and attends the Community 
Church to which I belong. A veteran 
member of the House, he was chair- 
man of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee during the 8oth Con- 
gress and is the ranking Republican 
on that committee now. President 
Roosevelt chose him as a United 


States delegate to the San Francisco 
conference which set up the United 
Nations. He went to London for the 
first meeting of that organization as 
this country’s representative. His 
advocacy of closer international rela- 
tionships dates from the turn of the 
century, during the early days of his 
distinguished career as a Baptist 
minister. 

John Davis Lodge, of Connecti- 
cut, a third signer, is also a member 
of the House Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee. His father, Senator Henry Cabot 
Lodge of Massachusetts, was as re- 
sponsible for defeating United States 
adherence to the League of Nations 
as any single individual. A second 
Lodge, with the same name, now is 
a senator from Massachusetts. But 
the new senator agrees with his 
brother John, not with the policy of 
his late father. 

These are but three of ninety-one 
signers. I chose the first two because 
I know them personally, the third 
because his attitude reflects the 
change in American viewpoint dur- 
ing the past years. These men do not 
come from any part of the luna- 
tic fringe. Their Americanism has 
never been questioned. They are firm 
advocates of the United Nations 
and would fight any move which 
threatened it. 

They are churchmen, too. As 
church members, they are more inter- 
ested in the spread of the Kingdom 
of God than in the develdpment of 
a new political entity. 

Dr. Eaton expressed this viewpoint 
clearly to me. “I am convinced,” he 
said, “that the adoption of a new 
form of government is not, in itself, 
the means of preventing war. Wars 
are brought about by festering 
wounds in the body politic. 

“The passage of the resolution of 
which I am one of the sponsors will, 
I believe, help convince a doubting 
world that the United States wants 
to set up a world-wide communion 
table of peace around which all the 
people of the world may sit with the 
Master. I do not expect to see this 
table set tomorrow. I may never see 
it. But I want to help in its con- 
struction.” —CASPER BLACKBURN 
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In the same year there were 58,992 
elders and 32,864 deacons serving in local 
churches. Total number of ministers was 
9,480, eighty of whom were serving as 
chaplains in the armed forces. 





A Mission is Born 


[ The job of founding a mission station is 
not easy, but sometimes it is more than dif- 
ficult. The following story by American 
Lutheran missionary Dr, Richard Reusch, 
tells of the founding of a mission station 
in the east-central African wilds of Tan- 
ganyika, 100 miles below the equator. The 
section is called Arash, a hilly country 
5,000-7,000 feet above sea level covered 
by forests and dense jungles. The nearest 
town is Arusha, some 300 miles away. The 
Arash section is inhabited mainly by a war- 
like people called Masai—TueE EpiTors] 


| es A STRENUOUS JOURNEY of two 
days, I arrived at Loliondo, a govern- 
ment station. Mr. Stephenson, the District 
Officer, received me most hospitably. I 
stayed at Loliondo for a few days to de- 
liver supplies and food to our evangelists 
there. Having delivered the supplies and 
made all the necessary preparations, I 
started for Arash with four Arusha-men. 
It is a journey of only some forty miles, 
but for the last six or seven miles we had 
to cut a way through the dense jungle and 
fill holes with stones and sand. 

We arrived at our plot only at about 
four p.M. The truck was placed in the 
shade of a large tree. The first and most 
important question was where to get good 
drinking water. The springs were full of 





First graduates under Communist rule at Yenching University school of religion, 
Peiping, China. School Dean Dr. Chao Tze-chen, one of six presidents of World 
Council of Churches, talks to class. All the graduates will enter Christian work. 
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leeches. When one swallows a tiny leech 
with the water, it sticks in the throat and 
sucks your blood. 

Well, the trousers were turned up, legs 
and arms rubbed with kerosene, which 
protects against leeches, and into the water 
we went. Within two hours the rushes were 
cut down, and a basin cleaned around the 
largest spring. Mud, leeches, remnants of 
animals, etc., went into a large fire. After 
we reached solid ground, disliked by the 
leeches, we surrounded the basin with a 
stone-wall and built a second basin (for 
washing and bathing purposes) a little 
lower. Next morning both basins were full 
of pure, crystal-clear water. 

A little after six p.m. a heavy tropical 
downpour came very suddenly. In no time 
our sugar and salt supplies were two small 
lakes. A part of our corn-flour was soaked 
and spoiled. Wet to the very skin we 
gathered at nine P.M. around a fire, which 
one of the men succeeded in making. A 
cup of hot tea was all we wished for. My 
driver started to lift his cup to his mouth, 
when a thunderous roar filled the air. He 
dropped his cup with the cry, “Olnga- 
tuny!” (a lion). In no time my four Aru- 
sha men were high up in a thorny tree. 
How they managed to do it, I do not know. 
I began to run to the truck for my rifle. 
Again a roar. This time close to our new 
well. It was an angry roar. Apparently the 
king of the beasts had to’ inspect his dis- 
trict and to see what kind of intruders had 
ventured into it. After forty-five to fifty 
minutes he decided to go to hunt and left 
us in peace for the remainder of the night. 
It was so dark that I did not even dare to 
shoot. I could never make out where the 
lion was, and a lightly wounded lion would 
have finished all of us in no time. 

We began feverishly to build a 
thorn-enclosure. It was not easy in the 
pitch-dark night, the lion still roaring in 








Polio closes church. Muncie, Indiana, 
pastor J. C. Roberts posts closing sign 
on front door of his church after city 
authorities were forced to suspend the 
operation of all public meeting places. 





the distance. The enclosure was not yet 
ready when a snorting sound announced 
that a rhino was close. Since those rhinos 
with their thick skin are dangerous fellows 
in a pitch-dark night, I loaded my rifle. 
But friend rhino decided to leave us in 
peace. The remainder of the night was 
quiet, except for the angry spitting of some 
leopards. The skin of one of them, which 
I brought home with me, was over eight 
feet long. 

Next day we began to make bricks, but 
a new downpour destroyed them. So we 
built a strong hut from tree-trunks and 
mud, covering it with corrugated iron 
which I had brought from Arusha. It was 
just ready when a storm tore the iron- 
sheets down, whirling them for sixty yards 
through the air. We put them back, placing 
heavy stones on top of them. This helped. 

I decided to build our Arash hospital 
of stones. From a nearby rocky hill we 
started to break stones. Our work was not 
only heavy; it was dangerous. Often, turn- 
ing over a stone, we found under it an 
angry snake or scorpions up to eight inches 
long. I do not remember how many | 
killed. I could do it because I had high 
boots on my legs, but my workers just had 
to run because they were barefooted. Yet 
the Lord had blessed the work abundantly. 
To-day it looks like a dream to me. In two 
months two tree-trunk houses for the na- 
tives and a large stone hospital were fin- 
ished. Yet I had only one mason with me. 
The stones had to be broken and carried 
on our shoulders for 300 yards. Often I had 
to watch with a loaded rifle in my hand 
because of the buffaloes. I killed one of 
them weighing about two tons. 

The most difficult problem was the 
food question. When I could spare time, 
I shot some game; otherwise, I bought 
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animals from the Masai. For over two 
months I did not see bread. The last dry 
crust I ate on the third day after my 
arrival. When I went back to Arusha, I 
weighed only 108 pounds. But the work 
was done. 

There were also other difficulties. The 
chief sorcerer of Arash, afraid to lose his 
influence, was very hostile. To every one 
of my proposals, i.e., to build a school, a 
hospital, to plant crops, to build a dam for 
artificial irrigation, he replied, “Mayeu!” 
(I do not want it). But the Lord softened 
his heart. After he saw our new well, from 
which I allowed the Masai to take as 
much water as they needed, and after I 
treated his sick leg, he came with a sheep 
and made a pact of friendship with me. 
For a number of days I was afraid that 
he might poison me or my men as his 
colleagues had poisoned me three times in 
1923. They are masters in poisoning, those 
medicine-men. 

After the buildings were ready, we 
planted a field of corn, beans, onions, and 
potatoes, surrounding it with a high thorn- 
enclosure. At Arash the Masai began grad- 
ually to come to our devotions, up to forty 
at a time. Now they want a hospital, a 
school, corn-fields. At the beginning of 
July, I hope to be back there to build a 
school. A teacher will follow later in the 
year. 


Thoughtfulness in S. D. 


If anyone is getting bored at this 
week’s meeting of the Synod of South 
Dakota in Huron, it isn’t the committee’s 
fault. Thinking of pastors and elders who 
squirm and twitch through hours of unin- 
terrupted sitting, the committee is split- 
ting the sessions at opportune times for 
recesses with coffee. 

The committee’s thoughtfulness doesn’t 
end here. It also has scheduled free-for- 
all discussions each evening for the dele- 
gates, who usually get together only once 
a year at the synod meeting. In charge of 
the sessions is Dr. Curtis Winkle, field 
representative for Christian Education 
and National Missions. 

Topics for discussion include the report 
of the Committee on Church Structure 
as presented to the General Assembly, 
the new curriculum, the New Life Move- 
ment, the displaced persons situation, the 
use of visual aids in the church, and the 
place of the Presbyterian Church in South 
Dakota’s development program. 


Bible Mastery Month 


Twenty years ago the Presbytery of 
Seattle, Washington, started a campaign 
that will be observed this October by peo- 
ple of twenty-one denominations in forty- 
two states, five Canadian provinces, and 
six foreign countries. 

This campaign, “Bible Mastery Month,” 
Was initiated by two Seattle ministers who 
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were looking for a good project to unite 
all the churches in the presbytery. One of 
them had tried the plan with great success 
in his own church. 

Bible Mastery Month works this way: 
people sign agreements to read a certain 
number of chapters of a designated book 
each day, and often ministers choose their 
texts from this book every Sunday during 
the month. This year the book chosen is 
the Gospel of John, and the commitment 
will be to read four chapters a day. An 
additional assignment this year will be to 
sign at least one non-Christian to read. 

“From former experience,” said the Rev- 
erend C. J. Boppell, chairman of Bible 
Mastery Month, “pastors may expect a 
steadily rising tide of interest and at- 
tendance. It is a heartening experience to 
preach, as one pastor said, ‘to people al- 
ready interested by their own preaching.’ ” 


Garden Sunday in Delhi 


Approximately 1,000 persons from seven 
states enjoyed the colors and scents of 
countless flowers in the Second Presbyte- 
rian Church, Delhi, New York, recently 
at the church’s seventh annual Garden 
Sunday. 

Garden Sunday (P.L. Sept. 4, ’48) is 
the brainchild of the Reverend Thomas J. 
Carlisle, former pastor of the church, who 
was invited back as guest speaker this 
year. Mr. Carlisle is now pastor of Stone 
Street Presbyterian Church in Watertown, 
New York. He initiated Garden Sunday in 
Watertown this June. 

The Delhi church had a greater abun- 
dance of flowers than ever before this year. 
Nor was the beauty of the blooms affected 
by the dry summer. Wild and domestic 
flowers framed the auditorium. A bird bath 
and pool with a background of evergreen 
trees decorated the front of the room, and 
a small picket fence supported a hedge 
of flowers before the altar and choir rail. 
Vases and baskets of blooms decorated the 
window sills, and flower beds and wood- 
land scenes were arranged in appropriate 
niches of the church. 

Garden Sunday this year was significant 
at Delhi’s Second Presbyterian Church for 
another reason. The church’s Restoration 
Fund quota of $3,606 was met after a 
three-year effort by contributions given on 
Garden Sunday. 


Cousins and Sailors 
Two churches in New Jersey and Mary- 
land had unusual services recently. 
When Pastor John Taylor officiated 
at the Moffatt Memorial Presbyterian 
Church’s most recent Communion service 
in the Allegheny mountain town of Barrel- 
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ville, Maryland, he united eight young 
people with the church. This was quite a 
record, relatively speaking. They were 
all cousins. 

At First Presbyterian Church in Atlan- 
tic City, New Jersey, a service was held 
which helped promote friendship between 
the British Empire and the U.S. 

It was the church’s annual sea service, 
honoring present members of the Ameri- 
can and British navies and their shipmates 
who died on active duty. 

Twenty-one men who gave their lives 
for their respective countries were hon- 
ored specifically. They included five Brit- 
ish navy men and sixteen Americans. 


Busy Projector 


The citizens of Florida, New York, 
found a pleasant way of keeping cool this 
summer, thanks to the First Presbyterian 
Church’s community-mindedness. They’d 
relax on the lawn of the 208-year-old 
church, watch movies, and sip lemonade 
prepared by church school workers. 

The informal evening gatherings went 
over in a big way with both church mem- 
bers and other townspeople. The latter 
found relaxation, and the former used the 
money from the free will offerings and 
the sale of lemonade to buy new curricu- 
lum books and materials. 

The Florida church’s movie projector 
serves the community all year round. 
Since Florida is theaterless, the church 
shows full-length feature movies every 
Saturday afternoon and evening. It came 
in handy one time when the United Jewish 
Appeal had scheduled a film in the town 
and the Appeal’s projector broke down. 


Steeple Jack Pastor 


People in Sturgis, Michigan, were 
amazed last month to see the Reverend 
Jack Steele high up in the air at work, 
painting the steeple of the First Presby- 
terian Church. 

Fourteen years ago Mr. Steele worked 
in Detroit as a steeple jack, and so he 
readily volunteered to paint the steeple 
as part of the church’s remodeling project. 


Boost for Church-going 


A campaign known as “Religion in 
American Life” will be launched in No- 
vember in an attempt to bring to the at- 
tention of all citizens the importance of 
religious institutions in their lives. 

The drive will seek such goals as regular 
church attendance, broader participation 
in religious activities, enlistment of new 
church members, and adequate financial 
support of churches. 

The United Church Canvass will lead 
the drive. It will be supported by Federal 
Council of Churches, Church World Serv- 
ice, Synagogue Council of America, and 
seventeen other national religious bodies. 
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“It does not matter how small the sins are provided that their cumulative ef- 


fect is to edge the man away from the Light and out into the Nothing. .. . 


Jae souls 


[Editor’s Note: Beginning with this issue, 
PRESBYTERIAN LiFe presents a series of 
excerpts from The Screwtape Letters, by 
C. S. Lewis, a book regarded as a modern 
classic by both religious leaders and lit- 
erary critics. The “letters” which tell the 
story are purportedly written by Screw- 
tape, an elderly and experienced devil on 
Satan’s staff. Although it is far from his 
intention, Screwtape’s writing reveals a 
brilliant insight into God’s relation to man. 

Author Lewis speaks in his own person 
only in the preface of the book, in which 
he states: “I have no intention of explain- 
ing how the correspondence which I now 
offer to the public fell into my hands.” 

He goes on to say, “There are two 
equal and opposite errors into which our 
race can fall about the devils. One is to 
disbelieve in their existence. The other is 
to believe, and to feel an excessive and 
unhealthy interest in them. They them- 
selves are equally pleased by both errors 
and hail a materialist or a magician with 
the same delight. 

“Readers are advised to remember that 
the devil is a liar. Not everything that 
Screwtape says should be assumed to be 
true, even from his own angle. I have 
made no attempt to identify any of the 
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By C. S. LEWIS 


human beings mentioned in the letters, 
but I think it very unlikely that the por- 
traits, say, of the patient’s mother, are 
wholly just. There is wishful thinking in 
hell as well as on earth.” 
C. S. Lewis is a layman, by profession 
a teacher at Oxford University. A former 
atheist who became converted to Chris- 
tianity, he has written a number of books 
about the impact on the individual made 
by acceptance of the Christian faith. 
—THE EDITORS ] 


Robert Worth Frank, president of Mc- 
Cormick Theological Seminary, has writ- 
ten this message for PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 
readers of “The Screwtape Letters”: 


THe SCREWTAPE LETTERS are a series 
of brilliant and incisive little epistles on 
an ancient theme, the power, charm, and 
diabolical cleverness of evil. Screwtape is 
a cunning and important official in Satan’s 
“Lowerarchy.” His letters instruct Worm- 
wood, a junior devil on earth, how to 
ensnare and lead Christians down “the 
gentle slope, without sudden turnings,” 
into the service of his Satanic majesty. 
“The safest road to hell,” Screwtape 


” 


writes, “is a gradual one.” 

If you are a Christian craving an easy 
conscience and the peace of a self-right- 
eous complacency, you should avoid read- 
ing these letters as you would avoid the 
plague. They hold the mirror up to con- 
temporary man’s fallen nature; they ex- 
pose the many artifices, deceptions, and 
insincerities whereby we Christians are 
led into temptation. Here are the wit, 
wisdom, and wizardry of hell set down in 
simple vivid prose that is packed with 
the most delicate and profound psycho- 
logical insights into the secret weaknesses 
of the human heart. 

If anyone thinks that the Devil is 
asleep, or on a vacation, or a laggard 
who has been left behind in the ever-up- 
ward march of progress, he is due for the 
shock of a lifetime as he reads these let- 
ters. At the same time Screwtape’s epis- 
tles, by indirection and implication, dis- 
close the formidable power of the King- 
dom of God. Reluctantly they acknowl- 
edge the grace, joy, and peace that de- 
scend upon those who really live by 
Christian faith, hope, and love. 


Robot Werth Faacckh 
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The first of a series of letters written by an important official 





in Satan’s “Lowerarchy” to Wormwood, a junior devil on earth. 


Wormwood’s “patient 


al 


is in danger of becoming a Christian. 











My dear Wormwood, 

I note what you say about guiding your 
patient’s reading and taking care that he 
sees a good deal of his materialistic friend. 
But are you not being a trifle naive? It 
sounds as if you supposed that argument 
was the way to keep him out of the En- 
emy’s clutches. That might have been so 
if he had lived a few centuries earlier. At 
that time the humans still knew pretty 
well when a thing was proved and when 
it was not; and if it was proved they 
really believed it. They still connected 
thinking with doing and were prepared to 
alter their way of life as the result of a 
chain of reasoning. But what with the 
weekly press and other such weapons we 
have largely altered that. Your man has 
been accustomed, ever since he was a boy, 
to have a dozen incompatible philosophies 
dancing about together inside his head. 
He doesn’t think of doctrines as primarily 
“true” or “false,” but as “academic” or 
“practical,” “outworn” or “contemporary,” 
“conventional” or “ruthless.” Jargon, not 
argument is your best ally in keeping him 
from the Church. Don’t waste time trying 
to make him think that materialism is 
true. Make him think it is strong, or 
stark, or courageous—that it is the philos- 
ophy of the future. That’s the sort of 
thing he cares about. 


‘Tm TROUBLE ABOUT ARGUMENT is that 
it moves the whole struggle onto the En- 
emy’s own ground. He can argue too; 
whereas in really practical propaganda of 
the kind I am suggesting He has been 
shown for centuries to be greatly the in- 
ferior of Our Father Below. By the very 
act of arguing, you awake the patient's 
reason; and once it is awake, who can 
foresee the result? Even if a particular 
train of thought can be twisted so as to 
end in our favor, you will find that you 
have been strengthening in your patient 
the fatal habit of attending to universal 
issues and withdrawing his attention from 
the stream of immediate sense experiences. 
Your business is to fix his attention on the 
Stream. Teach him to call it “real life,” 
and don’t let him ask what he means by 
“real.” 

Remember, he is not, like you, a pure 
spirit. Never having been a human (Oh 
that abominable advantage of the En- 
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emy’s) you don’t realize how enslaved 
they are to the pressure of the ordinary. 
I once had a patient, a sound atheist, who 
used to read in the British Museum. One 
day, as he sat reading, I saw a train of 
thought in his mind beginning to go the 
wrong way. The Enemy, of course, was at 
his elbow in a moment. Before I knew 
where I was I saw my twenty years’ work 





“I showed him a newsboy shout- 
ing the midday paper. . ." 





beginning to totter. If I had lost my head 
and begun to attempt a defence by argu- 
ment I should have been undone. But I 
was not such a fool. I struck instantly at 
the part of the man which I had best 
under my control and suggested that it 
was just about time he had some lunch. 
The Enemy presumably made the counter- 
suggestion (you know how one can never 
quite overhear what He says to them?) 





that this was more important than lypch. 
At least I think that must have been His 
line for when I said, “Quite. In fact 
much too important to tackle at the end 
of a morning,” the patient brightened up 
considerably; and by the time I had 
added, “Much better come back after 
lunch and go into it with a fresh mind,” 
he was already half way to the door. Once 
he was in the street the battle was won. 
I showed him a newsboy shouting the mid- 
day paper, and a No. 73 bus going past, 
and before he reached the bottom of the 
steps I had got into him an unalterable 
conviction that, whatever odd ideas might 
come into a man’s head when he was shut 
up alone with his books, a healthy dose of 
“real life’ (by which he meant the bus 
and the newsboy) was enough to show him 
that all “that sort of thing” just couldn’t 
be true. He knew he’d had a narrow escape 
and in later years was fond of talking 
about “that inarticulate sense for actuality 
which is our ultimate safeguard against 
the aberrations of mere logic.” He is now 
safe in Our Father’s house. 


You BEGIN TO SEE THE POINT? Thanks 
to processes which we set at work in them 
centuries ago, they find it all but impos- 
sible to believe in the unfamiliar while 
the familiar is before their eyes. Keep 
pressing home on him the ordinariness of 
things. Above all, do not attempt to use 
science (I mean, the real sciences) as a 
defence against Christianity. They will 
positively encourage him to think about 
realities he can’t touch and see. There 
have been sad cases among the modern 
physicists. If he must dabble in science, 
keep him on economics and sociology; 
don’t let him get away from that invalu- 
able “real life.” But the best of all is to 
let him read no science but to give him a 
grand general idea that he knows it all 
and that everything he happens to have 
picked up in casual talk and reading is 
“the results of modern investigation.” Do 
remember you are there to fuddle him. 
From the way some of you young fiends 
talk, anyone would suppose it was our 
job to teach! 
Your affectionate uncle 
Screwtape 


From Screwtape Letters by C. S. Lewis. By 


permission of The Macmillan Company, pub- 
lishers. 
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WAS ONLY YESTERDAY that the Streets 


at is 2 
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—/ were filled with men and women in uni- 

ry form, and towns and cities all over the 

D} country seemed to sprout service clubs in 

every block. Even now a Saturday-night 


stroll through downtown Louisville, Ken- 
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tucky, will remind you of those days. 

For Louisville still looks much the 
same. Little groups of soldiers wander 
about the streets, looking for something 
to do. And if the service clubs aren’t so 
numerous, there are plenty of television 
bars to take their place. The war is over, 
the glamour and excitement gone. But 
0 still our boys are going into the army, and 
thousands of them are sent to Fort Knox, 
near Louisville, the largest army encamp- 
ment in the country. 

The problems of these boys haven't 
changed very much since the war years, 
That’s why the Soldiers’ Club of Warren 
Memorial Presbyterian Church, founded 
in 1941, has never closed. One of only two 
service clubs for the huge army post—the 
other is maintained by the city—the Sol- 
diers’ Club in the church is open seven 
days a week. Warren Memorial stands at 
the busiest intersection in Louisville, next 
door to the bus station through which 
pass most of the service men. Thus it’s 
easy for soldiers to make the club their 
first and last call in town. 













Oldest church soldiers’ club 


FREE SUPP When America’s first peacetime draft 
began filling Louisville streets with uni- 


forms eight and a half years ago, the 
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Ae . FORCES formed. At first there was opposition Gn 
IStC, Singing. Game: a from some who objected to holding social i) 
SNACK TABLE "perial and recreational activities in the church. com 
W Yee But after the club opened on April 5, = 
: " 1941, objectors became supporters, con- 
dren Memorial Soldiers Club verted by the favorable response of sol- old 
diers to hospitality under the roof of a Pe 
. church. The club grew so rapidly that a Fat 
few months later a national magazine calls 
called it “the oldest and largest church the 
soldiers’ club in the country.” ente 
The program of the club is simplicity pref 
itself. It is open every day in the week eatir 
from nine in the morning until five in the ja 
an 


afternoon, and never a day passes without 
the boys coming in to read or write let- 
ters, play ping-pong, talk and rest, or get 


advice on some personal problem. Spiritual J 

counsel and free legal advice are always Ices 

available. Jews 
: On Saturdays and Sundays the club — 


stays open through the evening. On Satur- h 
day nights, when soldiers are drifting aan 
em 


@ 
through the city streets, volunteer work- > 
ers gather at the church and mass-produce _ 
a dinner. They serve this meal, cafeteria- } Ip 
i ini youn 


style in the church dining room, to al} 


Tn 





soldiers who come. Like everything else Part. 
at the club, the meal is free. No soldier Supp 
Sept 
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Servicemen from nearby Fort Knox arriving for Saturday night supper at Warren 
Memorial Church are welcomed by club director William Ewald and Mrs. Ewald. 


can spend a penny at Warren Memorial. 

While the boys are eating, there is a 
community sing in the dining room. Many 
boys who dropped in for a quick meal 
linger long around the tables to sing the 
old and new favorites which appear on the 
song sheets. No sooner do the strains of 
“Faraway Places” die away than someone 
calls for “Onward, Christian Soldiers.” In 
the early days of the club, programs of 
entertainment were held. But the soldiers 
preferred the informality of drifting in, 
eating, talking, and singing. After all, 
home was never full of scheduled pro- 
grams, 


Services open for all religions 


On Sundays, of course, all church serv- 
ices are open for the boys in the service. 
Jews and Roman Catholics, as well as 
Protestants of every denomination, attend. 
Many are without any church, and some 
have been baptized and received into the 
membership of Warren Memorial. On 
Sunday evening the Westminster Fellow- 
ship programs are designed to attract 
young soldiers and to enable them to take 
part. After the service there’s a light 
supper, prepared by the young people of 
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the church. The lads in the service usually 
stay around to wash dishes in the church 
kitchen and mingle with the regular mem- 
bers around the piano. 

Running the Soldiers’ Club costs money, 
of course. A fourth of the expenses are 
defrayed by the General Assembly’s Com- 
mittee on Chaplains and Service Person- 
nel. The rest have been met by members 
of the Warren Memorial'Church, business 
firms in Louisville, and Sunday schools 
and churches of many denominations in 
the city. 


Volunteers from all churches 

Aside from the managing director of 
the club, former YMCA secretary William 
Ewald, most of the workers volunteer 
their services. Many of them have con- 
tributed long hours of work over a num- 
ber of years. Many are from churches 
other than Warren Memorial. One of 
these, a member of an Evangelical and 
Reformed Church, has served every week 
but one for eight years. 

The pastor of the church, W. Russell 
Gilmore, says that the club provides un- 
paralleled opportunities to present Chris- 
tianity to young men. He tells of two 





Most popular chow line in Louisville is 
run by volunteers from all churches. 


Mike Cherney and Major Harris polish 
their plates happily; no left-overs here. 


After Sunday evening young people’s 
meeting, boys stand by with the towels. 
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In the evening they crowd the piano, 


soldiers, formerly dance orchestra play- 
ers, who came to see him. “We've been 
everywhere, we’ve seen everything,” the 
spokesman for the pair told the minister. 
The other soldier amended his buddy’s 
statement: “We've been everywhere and 
seen everything but the inside of a church 
—till today.” 

“Anyway,” the first soldier said, “We’ve 
been talking it over, and we came to ask 
you if you can tell us anything left in this 
cockeyed world worth living for.” 

Their attitude, Pastor Gilmore says, is 
not untypical. 

Many of the problems the soldiers 
bring to the club concern love and mar- 
Soldiers and their girls from nearly 
and several foreign coun- 


riage. 


every state, 


sing old favorites. 








tries, have been married at Warren Me- 
morial. In almost every wedding, the 
bride was a girl the soldier had known 
“back home.” 


“I want to become a Christian” 

In one instance during the war, a cou- 
ple wanted desperately to be married, but 
faced almost insuperable obstacles. Di- 
rector Ewald and his wife “went to bat” 
for this couple and smoothed their way 
to the altar. After the wedding, the groom 
said to Mrs. Ewald, “If being like you 
people is being a Christian, then I want 
to become a Christian too.” 

He did, and his wife with him. The 
came back from overseas, 
but his widow has remained loyal to the 


soldier never 





They drop in any day of the week for ping pong, reading. 


church, and is raising their son in the 
Christian faith. 

In its early days, the Soldiers’ Club 
was frequented by the men of the First 
Armored Division. Eight out of ten of 
those men gave their lives for their coun- 
try. In the present unsettled state of in- 
ternational affairs, no one can tell what 
may be asked of the boys who now spend 
their spare hours in the club. Many of 
them go out to tours of duty in Ger- 
many, Japan, or Korea. 

But they all carry away with them the 
memory of warm-hearted Christian friends 
in Louisville who went out of their way 
to minister to strangers, in the name of 
him who came not to be ministered unto, 
but to minister. 








Pastor of Warren Memorial Church, W. Russell Gilmore, finds time for chatting with soldiers or for individual counseling: 
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yg WAIT by the information desk of 
a hospital one day, and a man and 
woman pass by. They carry an invisible 
burden of grief. A nurse whispers sym- 
pathetically that their only child has 
stepped from the ward into the nursery 
of heaven. A tiny prayer escapes your 
lips: “God love them!” If the father 
whose arm supports his stricken wife 
could hear you, he might retort, “ ‘God?’ 
There isn’t any God, or if there is, he 
doesn’t care.” 


“Jt doesn’t make sense” 

One evening you listen to a friend's 
story of personal defeat. He has reached 
middle age only to find that life has tum- 
bled in around him. Success in a career 
for which his personality, skills, and hard 
work fitted him now seems impossible. A 
severe dislocation in his field of business, 
the merger of his firm with another, a 
suspicion of unfair treatment by former 
associates have wrecked his prospects and 
broken his spirit. “It doesn’t make sense,” 
he says, and you agree. As honestly and 
helpfully as you can, you review the sit- 
uation from every angle only to hear him 
say bitterly, “I’ll never believe anything 
again. I’m through with religion, and you 
will never see me darken a church door 
again.” 


A family is left motherless 

Here is a third example of personal 
crisis. Incurable disease attacks a kindly. 
useful woman. She is a devoted wife and 
mother. Her continued life, at least for 
afew more years, appears essential to the 
upbringing of her dependent children and 
the happiness of her husband. She de- 
Serves to live. As her neighbors testify, 
she has “lived right.” Earnest prayers 
combined with the best treatment of med- 
ical science win no reprieve from the cruel 
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When a child lies ill, a family’s livelihood is threatened, 


a mother is stricken, and the world seems a mess . . . 


Does God Care? 


By DAVID A. MacLENNAN 


sentence of death. Even the eyes of in- 
domitable faith find it difficult to trace 
the pattern of God’s love in the twisted 
fabric of such an experience. 

To these dark cameos of actual life 
situations, add the picture which every 
observer of world conditions confronts to- 
day. It is the picture of nations impov- 
erished and confused, made truculent or 
timid by a world war which exhausted all 
but the powers of evil. Sober sifting of 
the facts convinces every sensible citizen 
that in this new age of atomic energy it 
is literally “now or never” for mankind’s 
future. We must learn or perish. Yet, as 
on some nightmarish screen, we behold 
“the shape of things to come” assuming 
the form of a planetary inferno fashioned 
by man’s inertia, pride, and satanic will 
to power. * 


“What is God doing?” 

Is there no overruling Providence? If 
God exists and is the power not ourselves 
that makes for righteousness, why does 
he permit his earth-children to stumble 
into the abyss of a third and perhaps 
final global disaster? What is God doing? 
Is the universe soulless? Must we con- 
clude with Thomas Carlyle that God sits 
in his heaven and does nothing? Or do 
the “atheistic facts of life’ compel us as 
realists to dismiss belief in God as unten- 
able because incredible? 

If you and I find ourselves in a situa- 
tion similar to one of those described, 
with the result that our total view of life 





From No Coward Soul by David A. MacLen- 
nan. Reprinted by permission of the publishers, 
Clarke Irwin & Company, Ltd., Toronto, and 
Oxford University Press, New York. 


proves inadequate and our once sturdy 
faith staggers and sinks beneath the blows 
of doubt, all is not lost nor are we among 
the depraved. It is not simply the fool 
who says, “there is no God”; men and 
women of integrity of mind and character 
have suffered dark nights of the soul. The 
divine author of the Christian faith knew 
black desolation upon the Cross. It was 
earth’s supreme believer in the eternal 
love who cried, “My God, my God, why 
hast thou forsaken me?” But doubt’s 
agony passed, and he recovered the vic- 
torious confidence that God lives and 
cares. We too can think and live our way 
into the profound conviction that God's 
love guards and guides the souls of all who 
trust him. We need never be confounded. 


Another always with you 


How can we strengthen our confidence 
in God’s unfailing goodness? In the first 
place, we need to review our knowledge of 
God’s character and purpose. No man has 
seen God at any time, nor has the might- 
iest intellect done more than touch the 
fringe of his garment. Nevertheless, near- 
ly every man and woman has had intima- 
tions of his reality and experience of his 
holy, righteous love. Look back over the 
way you have travelled. Was there not 
unmistakable evidence of another with 
you, inspiring, upholding, directing? 


Pain as a teacher 
John Keats was in no sense an orthodox 
Christian, and he disliked bright optimism, 
complacent certainty. But, having ex- 
plored some of the darkest passages of 
suffering in his brief life, he wrote while 
his beloved brother Tom was dying, “But 
I know—the truth is there is something 
real in the world.” He saw that it was “a 
world of pains and troubles that school an 

intelligence and make it a soul.” 
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Do you not know that “there is some- 
thing real in the world” which makes this, 
to use the same poet’s phrase, “a vale of 
soul-making”? At least, it is highly prob- 
able that you once believed this to be the 
nature of the world. Would it not be a 
salutary discipline to recall the noble 
truths which once we believed when we 
were at our best? When a low view of life 
overtakes us concerning ourselves, do we 
not do this? Wisely this is our practice 
when some insidious doubt injects itself 
into our minds concerning our friends. 
Whatever may be cited to disprove the 
trustworthiness of a friend, we grapple 
that friendship to ourselves with hoops of 
steel by saying, “But this my friend was 
to me at such an hour; I know that he is 
true.” 


“Does God really care about us?” 

Occasions come to all when it is neces- 
sary to talk strongly to the inner self 
concerning what was believed about one’s 
own personality, one’s friends, one’s par- 
ticular work. So when we ask ourselves, 
“Does God really care about us, about our 
loved ones, about the welfare of human 
beings on this distraught planet?” we 
must summon to the center of our atten- 
tion those things most surely believed 
concerning God when we were at our best. 

There is a story told of George Gillespie, 
the Scottish covenanter, that when the 
members of the Westminster Assembly 
were troubled over the question “What is 
God?” they fell to prayer. During the 
meeting George Gillespie was asked to 
lead their devotions. He began his prayer 
with an invocation something like this: 

“O God, who art a Spirit, infinite, eter- 
nal, and unchangeable, in whose being are 
wisdom, power, holiness, justice, good- 
ness, and truth. .. .” 

When he had finished, a delegate said, 
“What better definition of God could we 
have than Mr. Gillespie’s opening words, 
‘God is a Spirit, infinite, eternal, and 
unchangeable: in his being, wisdom, power, 
holiness, justice, goodness and truth’?” 
The suggestion was received with acclama- 
tion, and the question in the famous 
Shorter Catechism now stands answered 
in the words of Gillespie’s prayer. It is a 
worthy answer and an inspiring story. 
But I am bound to say that it omits the 
best word of all, the word which compre- 
hends all the others: “God is Love.” This 
is the theme of Christ’s Gospel. It is an 
inexhaustible theme, and it provides the 
motif of the unfinished symphony of the 
Bible and of the spiritual pilgrimage of 
the best men and women of many races 
and creeds. 


Vast wisdom and goodness 
Why have unnumbered millions lived 
on this belief and died in this faith? 
Unwillingness to endure the implications 
of cosmic indifference to the human sit- 
uation cannot be the reason. It is because 
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throughout the world, in spite of the welter 
of human woe, there is evidence of a vast 
wisdom and goodness. It is because hu- 
man beings with all their limitations pos- 
sess significant powers not possessed by 
things or other creatures. Man alone 
can say, “I am, I think, I ought, I will,” 
and translate such high speech into nota- 
ble action. For these powers someone at 
least as personal as ourselves but tran- 
scending any category we know is re- 
sponsible. 

We believe that this Other has a pur- 
pose for all his creatures. We discern the 
broad outlines of this pattern in human 
life. As we seek to express what this 








The Reverend David Alexan- 
der MacLennan, D.D., newly ap- 
pointed professor of Preaching and 
Pastoral Care at the Yale Divin- 


ity School, has been since 1936 
minister of the Timothy Eaton Me- 
morial Church in Toronto, Canada. 
Born in Boston, Massachusetts, the 
son and grandson of Scottish Presby- 
terian ministers, he was educated in 
the University of Manitoba, the 
United Theological College, Montreal, 
and at Harvard. “Does God Care?” 
is taken from a collection of sermons 
delivered originally from the pulpit 
of the Timothy Eaton church. 











purpose is, we say that it includes the 
development of each individual’s finer 
powers and their use in the service of the 
common good. We infer from the facts 
of human aspiration and achievement that 
God's perfect intention for the inhabitants 
of this planet is the production of Christ- 
like persons within a Christlike society. “If 
I from my spy-hole, looking upon a frac- 
tion of the universe, yet perceive some 
broken evidence of a plan, shall I be so 
mad as to complain that all cannot be 
deciphered?” Who wrote that sentence? 
Robert Louis Stevenson, who walked many 
a mile with misery, yet kept the faith. 
“God is love,” we rest our lives on that, 
nor do we commit intellectual treason by 
so doing; hard thinking and deep living 
support this short and mighty creed. 


Does God care? We Christians give the 
affirmative answer not only or chiefly be. 
cause of deductions we have made from 
observable facts and personal experience. 
We believe that God cares for each mem- 
ber of his human family because of his 
self-disclosure and self-giving in the his- 
toric personality of Jesus Christ. “God js 
love,” wrote the apostle John. “In this the 
love of God was made manifest among us, 
that God sent his only son into the world.” 
Little by little and in varied ways the 
mind and goodness behind all life revealed 
himself as intimately and inextricably in- 
volved in the highest development of his 
human creatures. 


“The Word became flesh” 


God, who disclosed something of his 
nature and intention to men and through 
men responsive to his spirit, at last made 
the fully satisfying disclosure in one who 
embodied his character as no other has 
done. “God so loved the world” that he 
gave himself to us in terms we could rec- 
ognize, accept, and trust. God’s most 
cogent argument for theism was not a 
lawyer’s brief but a man’s love. “The 
Word became flesh,” and we behold not 
only his ineffable glory but the proof that 
God cares. Jesus Christ has convinced 
more persons of the reality of God’s love 
than all the philosophers and theologians 
who have ever lived. 

A few years ago a young negro preach- 
er’s wife suddenly died. Shortly after the 
blow had fallen, the bereaved minister 
heard Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick in a 
radio sermon. “There is a man who will 
understand, and help me,” he said to him- 
self and journeyed to New York city. He 
spent several hours with Dr. Fosdick. As 
he left the church study he was heard to 
say, half to himself, and half to the sec- 
retary, “God! what a man! When I went 
in there all the stars had dropped out of 
my heavens, and one by one he put them 
back in.” Throughout nineteen centuries 
the man for whom Dr. Fosdick has been 
an accredited ambassador has been exer- 
cising that ministry in countless lives. He 
restores to the skies of our years the 
fallen stars of hope, of faith, of love, 
because He is one with the infinite love 
which “telleth the number of the stars 
and healeth the broken in heart.” 

God may have other words for other 

worlds 

But the word of God for this world 

is Christ. 

In his life, in his teaching, in his sacti- 
ficial death and continuing triumph over 
evil, Christ is the divine affirmative to 
our question, Does God care? Inward 
companionship with him assures us that 
“the heart of the Eternal is most wonder- 
fully kind.” 

As we review what we know about God 
and as we confide ourselves to him in 
Jesus Christ, our conviction becomes 
stronger that God cares for us and the 
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causes which are in harmony with his pur- 
pose. God ceases to be an idea to which 
we give intellectual assent and becomes 
the Power whose friendly help we experi- 
ence. Sometimes his help reaches us 
through individuals who may not be con- 
scious of being used as instruments of the 
invincible Love. Sometimes the help God 
gives arrives through an unusual and un- 
predictable turn of events. 

Recently an eminent Christian leader 
talked quietly of his own recent experi- 
ence. In loyalty to Christian principles he 
had opposed a course of action that his 
own colleagues were determined to pur- 
sue. Notwithstanding considerable public 
support for his own position, the power of 
the resolute and entrenched minority 
proved successful. He was pushed out of 
a cherished work and deprived of eco- 
nomic security. “But,” he said quietly, 
“I have been delivered from all bitter- 
ness and fear, and although I did not 
know where to turn after the door behind 
me was closed, another door was opened 
for me.” This modern apostle echoed the 
words of St. Paul, “a great door and 
effectual is opened unto me, and there are 
many adversaries.” My friend is sure 
that his new opportunity for Christian 
service has been provided by the Love in 
whose steadfastness he trusted. 


God’s love is quiet strength 


Sometimes God’s love finds us in un- 
dramatic events, in quiet renewals of our 
courage, in sharpened insight whereby we 
become a cup of strengthening to some 
desperate soul. Such reinforcements and 
inspirations derive from the Spirit who 
“worketh in us both to will and to do of 
his good pleasure.” 

How wonderfully men and women gain 
needed resources to transcend the disasters 
of life. The bereaved parents turn from 
their heart-break to interest themselves in 
the needs of other children. The frus- 
trated and beaten businessman picks him- 
self up from the heap into which his plans 
have fallen and begins again. The victim 
of disease finds grace in the fellowship 
of the Crucified to offer her sufferings to 
God and thereby becomes victor demon- 
strating unforgettably that over such spir- 
its death hath no more dominion. The 
pessimistic observer of world trends aban- 
dons the role of spectator and devotes 
himself to action on behalf of building a 
world community in which world peace 
can be realized. 

Does God really care? You and I can 
help others find the true answer, the an- 
swer of the New Testament and of the 
subsequent generations of Christians. How 
can we do it? The first epistle of John 
furnishes the direction: “We know what 
love means from the fact that he laid 
down his life for us; so we also ought to 
lay down our lives for our brothers.” If 
others had to depend upon our dialectical 
skill for their confidence that God is love, 
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but few would gain it. Fortunately, the 
faith of others is quickened as we love 
people in the spirit and manner of Jesus. 
It is possible for men and women such 
as ourselves to be persuasive arguments 
for the credibility of Christian revelation. 

Johan Bojer’s story of the Norwegian 
farmer tells of a couple buffeted by suc- 
cessive gales of adversity. You remember 
how the climacteric blow was the death of 
their little daughter following the savage 
attack of a mean-spirited neighbor’s dog. 
This neighbor was despised by all who 
knew him. When his own crops failed as 
a consequence of an early springtime 
frost, he was too poor to buy more seed 
grain and too much hated to receive the 
loan of any. His barren fields would not 
let the bereaved Peer sleep. “It won’t do 
us any good,” he said, “to see his bit of 
field lying bare all summer.” So in the 
night that no one might see him, he 
sowed the neighbor’s field with corn. His 
reason was this: “I went out and sowed 
corn in my enemy’s field, that God might 
exist.” His wife had followed him, and 
when he had completed his compassionate, 
secret work she smiled at him, “as if she, 
too, the stricken mother, had risen from 
the ocean of her suffering that here, in 
the daybreak, she might take her share 
in the creating of God.” 

No one, not even a generous, selfless 
soul may create God. As the old Greek 
thinker was wont to say, “there was not 
when he was not.” He is the uncreated 
loveliness, the eternal Lover of all souls. 
But by our kindness, by our service of 
God’s other children, by our love in ac- 
tion, we do make his love live again in 
souls where it may have been extinguished 
by the chilling storms of adversity. 

“God is love. In this the love of God 
was made manifest among us, that God 
sent his only Son into the world. ... We 
know what love means from the fact that 
he laid down his life for us; so we also 
ought to lay down our lives for our 
brothers.” 

Our Prayer 

O Thou whose unfailing love surrounds 
us through our earthly life and goes with 
us through the Valley to the Hills of 
Home, make Thyself real to any who 
doubt Thee. By quickened thought and 
renewed courage, by the bestowal of 
Christ’s peace that passes understanding 
and that comes with understanding, by the 
constant desire to follow Him in com- 
passionate service, may we know that 
close to our need Thy caring is, in Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 








Preparatory School 
Stratford Academy 


For Younger Boys. Grades 1-9. Semi Military. 

High scholastic standards. Careful supervision 

of health, board, habits, manners, and school 

work. Water, woodland and playground sports; 

crafts, music. Protestant Chapel. A friendly 

school. Open all year. Convenient location. 
Stratford, New Jersey 
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Coeducational Colleges 





ALMA COLLEGE 


Academically superior. Positively Christian. 
Coeducational. Cours in liberal arts, sci- 
ences and music, leading to A.B., B.S., an 
B. Mus. degrees. 
“Where Friendliness links learning to living” 
Dale D. Welch, President 
ALMA, MICHIGAN 








DAVIS AND ELKINS 


COLLEGE 

Elkins, West Virginia 
An accredited four-year college for men 
and women offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 
Beautiful campus— Modern buildings— 
Delightful climate. Christian culture and 

thorough scholarship 

Personal attention to students 


R. B. PURDUM, President 








HANOVER COLLEGE 
Hanover, Indiana 


Among many unusually good offerings, 
we offer a safe, comfortable college home 
for men in our new men’s residence hall 
now being completed. 








HURON COLLEGE 
Huron, South Dakota 
George F. McDougall, President 

Liberal Arts and Co-educational. Fully accredi- 
ted. Social Sciences, Humanities, Natural 
Sciences. ‘Education at its Best’’. Offers a 
wide variety of courses. Moderate costs. 
Write for information. 





Women’s Colleges 





BEAVER COLLEGE 


An Accredited Presbyterian College for Women 
Liberal arts, vocational Christian service, music, 
teaching, home ec., phys. ed., lab. tech., com- 
merce, art, speech, social welfare. Extra-curric- 
ular, sports, social program, 95th year. 60 acre 
campus near Phila. 
RAYMON KISTLER, D.D., LL.D., Pres. 
Box P., Jenkintown. Pa. 








QUEENS COLLEGE 
Charlotte, North Carolina 
A iully accredited liberal arts college 
for women. Scholarship and cultural 
achievement are stressed in a program 
of training for Christian ciiumnshig. 


Hunter B. Blakely 
President 





Men’s Colleges 





LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian college for men. Found- 
ed in 1826. Arts, engineering, and pre- 
professional courses. 
RALPH COOPER HUTCHISON 
President 
Easton, Pennsylvania 

















WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 


Fulton, Missouri ‘ 
Nearly a century ph pte ability to 
meet current needs and retain the values 
of a liberal education that is Christian. 
Applications for admission in September 1949 
now being received. 
WILLIAM W. HALL, JR., Ph. D., President 
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Youth Commission Launches 
Work With Youth in Industry 


The launching of a global program to 
bring Christianity to young industrial 
workers took place in Lausanne, Switzer- 
land, last month. 

Delegates from seventeen countries at- 
tending a seven-day meeting of the World 
Christian Youth Commission thought the 
problem of reaching young people in in- 
dustry of top-rank importance, and drew 
up a plan for study and action to recom- 
mend to the five-member bodies of the 
commission. 

Formed last year, the Commission con- 
sists of representatives of the World 
Council of Churches, the World’s Alliance 
of YMCA’s, the World YWCA, the World 
Student Christian Federation, and the 
World Council of Christian Education. 
The commission was organized to co- 
ordinate and initiate action in the field of 
Christian youth cooperation 


Rochester Young People 
Produce “‘Osear the Octopus’ 


Oscar the Octopus is a whimsical cuttle- 
fish whose genius for finance will take 
him touring this month to explain the 
Youth Budget Plan. The main character 
in a filmstrip of the same name, Oscar 
was created, drawn, and photographed 
entirely by young people of Rochester 
Presbytery Westminster Fellowship. 

Rochester young people began work on 
the filmstrip two years ago, after an in- 
vitation from the Presbyterian General 
Council. Agreeing that production of the 
strip should take precedence over all other 
interests outside of school work, the 
youthful film magnates spent months visit- 
ing churches where the Youth Budget Plan 
is in operation, talking with leaders, and 
studying literature. Last fall Ann Noel 
Anderson of Central Presbyterian Church 
presented a script, and the filmstrip went 
into production. 

Working under the direction of the Rev- 
erend Harold Clark, chairman of the 
Audio-Visual Department of the Rochester 
Federation of Churches, the group set up 
call boards, drew up the cast, planned 
sequences, and specified the color of cloth- 
ing the actors should wear in the Koda- 
chrome panels. When the young people 
ran into snags because of inadequate 
equipment, they built their own. 

The filming was done by Bruce Ward, 
a young Eastman Kodak employee who is 
a member of Emmanuel Presbyterian 
Church and an officer in the Rochester 
Presbytery and New York Synod West- 
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minster Fellowship. The artist was Marion 
Morris, a member of Westminster Church 
in Rochester and past moderator of the 
Westminster Fellowship there. 

The filmstrip opens with a cartoon se- 
quence showing the tribulations of Oscar 
the Octopus as he makes donations at 
church. He decided to do something about 
his confusion and suggests Youth Budget 
to his friends. Then follows, in actual 
photographs of Rochester young people, 
the steps Oscar’s friends take in introduc- 


N.Y. Young People Send 
“Peace Bombs” to Europe 


A New York Presbytery Westminster 
Fellowship has been “peace bombing” g 
pastor in the French Zone of Germany 
with relief packages for him and his family 
of ten children. 

The young people of the Westchester 
Presbytery in New York adopted Pastor 
Johannes Heusel and his family a year ago 
and have sent forty “peace bombs” to the 
German minister. Their packages have 
included gifts ranging from winter coats 
to cans of Sterno (canned heat). 

Head of the project was Kenneth 
Ritchie, of Croton Falls, New York, mod. 
erator of Westchester Presbytery. Last 
year Kenneth introduced the idea to the 








Marion Morris, of Rochester, New York, at work on sketches of “Oscar the Octo- 


pus,” cartoon character in new Youth 


ing and operating the Youth Budget Plan. 

When asked why an octopus was chosen 
as the central figure of the filmstrip, 
Pastor Clark said the cuttlefish was a 
“whim of the moment,” who grew into a 
real personality and was soon named Os- 
car. Pondering the question, Vernon 
Hoover of the General Council found the 
octopus rather appropriate. “It seems to 
us,” he said, “that before the adoption of 
Youth Budget in a church, a young per- 
son attending all the organizations of the 
church is required to put in so many in- 
dividual offerings in church school, church, 
meetings, etc., that he requires as many 
hands as an octopus has tentacles to de- 
posit all of the offerings in the respective 
offering plates.” 

[Oscar the Octopus is available without 
charge from the Youth Budget Plan office, 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York 15, New 
York. —THE EDITORS | 


Budget film strip released this month. 


Presbytery and helped plan a series of 
district rallies to collect money and sup- 
plies for the “bombs.” 

As the project spread throughout the 
area, Kenneth was hard put to keep up 
with shipments. 

Along with the packages, the West- 
minster Fellowship of Westchester Pres- 
bytery has kept up a lively correspondence 
with Pastor Keusel, who writes, “I am so 
happy to realize we Christians stand to- 
gether and will not forget each other in 
hard times.” 


Lafayette College Boys Play 


“Big Brother” to Delinquents 

An experiment with juvenile delinquents 
initiated by a group of Lafayette College 
students has developed into a club for 
underprivileged boys sponsored by the 
Easton Junior Chamber of Commerce i 
Easton, Pennsylvania. 
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Last spring, twelve Lafayette students, 
all members of the Zeta Psi fraternity, 
took under their wings twelve boys who 
had been in trouble with the law and were 
classified among the “hardest” of juvenile 
delinquents. 

Probation officials saw little hope for 
the boys, who had roamed the streets, 
stayed away from school, and committed 
many petty larcenies. 

The college students became “big broth- 
ers” to the boys. They invited them as 
guests to the fraternity house several days 
each week, played games with them, and 
talked with them. College officials state 
that the delinquents “became better boys, 
and none of the dozen has been in trouble 
with the law since.” 

Encouraged by the experiment, the stu- 
dents asked Easton groups to expand the 
work, and the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce took up the challenge. Other or- 
ganizations joined the movement and de- 
cided to form a boys’ club. Large head- 
quarters have been secured for the club. 





Cadet Emory Sekaquaptewa 


Hopi Indian Becomes 
West Pointer 


In West Point, New York, the United 
States Military Academy admitted its sec- 
ond full-blooded Indian this summer. He 
is nineteen-year-old Emory Sekaquaptewa, 
a Hopi Indian from Phoenix, Arizona. 

The first Indian to be admitted to 
West Point was David Moniac, a Creek 
Indian who was graduated in the Class of 
1822, 

As a member of the incoming class of 
“plebes” Cadet Sekaquaptewa faces a rig- 
orous four-year course of military train- 
ing, 

Prior to entering West Point, the In- 
dian cadet attended North Phoenix High 
School where he was a colonel in the 
Reserve Officers Training Corps. In addi- 
tion, he took part in activities at the 
Phoenix Indian Church. 
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¢]T IS a daily cause of rejoicing that I have 
put my money into Moody Bible Insti- 
tute in annuity form. It is like putting it into the Lord’s hands 
for His use in training youth for soul-winning and Chris- 
tian service in every part of the world. 





“It gives me a wonderful feeling of security indeed to 
know that the financial returns will help to meet the material 
needs of my lifetime. Far more important, however, is the 
fact that I can help provide sound Bible teaching at Moody 
which will bring sure returns in precious souls for Christ.” 





Double Dividends indeed! This annuitant is only one 
of the many who rejoice in their unique partnership with 
Moody Bible Institute. You, too—by means of a single 
lump-sum gift—can know the satisfaction of helping train 

young people for Christian service, as well as 

' the assurance of an unchanging financial return, 

year after year for life. Our illustrated book- 

let, Double Dividends, gives full information. 
\. Mail the coupon now for your free copy! 


























[] I am under 20. Please send me Booklet A. 
Dept. PL1262b 


THE DOUBLE RETURN 
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mw Please send me my free copy of your booklet, 
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153 INSTITUTE PLACE 
CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 


MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 
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other fine materials, 
reasonably priced. 
Write for catalogue 
C-20 (choir pe 
— (junior robes 
20 (pulpit robes). 


CAP & GOWN co. 


HAMPA 
00 N Marker S$ s 


COLLEGIATE 











5 Whal do you Think ? 


A QUESTION AND ANSWER DEPARTMENT FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 

















MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 


OVER 1,500,000 
SUNFLOWER DISH CLOTHS 
Were sold in 1947 by members of Sunday Schools, 
Ladies’ Aids, Young People’s Groups, etc. They 
enable you to earn money for your treasury, and 
make ees for your ar crpeninnten. 


Sample F to Officials 
SANGAMON MILLS 
Established 1915 Cohoes, N. Y. 














Banquet Service 


with name or insignia 
of your organization 
Quality, moderate price 
Replacements available 
Ask your dealer to write 


’ The Salem China Co. 


Dept. P Salem, Ohio 








Honeymoon-For You Alone 


Your first home a cottage all your own, automatic- 


ally heated with bath. Perfect seclusion, or the 
congenial company of other newlyweds, exclusively. 
Old time meals at our mountain guest house (break- 


fast until 11:00). Mention dates if = wish our 
“Three Honeymoon Plans” and other folders. 


THE FARM ON THE HILL 
BOX P94, SWIFTWATER, PENNA, 


PEWS, PULPIT s CHANCEL 
ee 


« * EARLY DELIVERY ° - 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


J.P REDINGTON &CO. 
i —=——5 DEPT. 7 SCRANTON 2, PA. 

















ORGANIZATIONS 


For quick profits sell delicious Peanut Crunch and 
Creamy Mints in attractive one-pound metal contain. 
ers. Repeat sales easily made. 


GORDON BAITZEL 
204-F Memorial Ave. Palmyra, New Jersey 














SIGN BUDGET 
LIMITED 
? ? ? 
WRITE FOR PHOTOS 
AND PRICES 
THE WINONA 


CHURCH SIGN CO. 
WINONA LAKE, INDIANA 











WOMEN—ORGANIZATIONS 
**Raise Money the Easy Way”’ 


CHRISTMAS AND EVERY DAY 


CARDS FOR ALL OCCASIONS 
Plastic and Beautiful Folders 


Write to 
HOWARD, Dept. A, 54 N. Sth St., Phila. 6, Pa. 
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Conducted by RAYMOND I. LINDQUIST 


Parenthood in an Uncertain World 


Question: The girl I am going to marry 
thinks it is unfair to bring children into 
a world with such a questionable future 
as ours, and wants us to resolve not to 
have any. I disagree but can’t find argu- 
ments to persuade her she’s wrong. Can 
you help me? —AL. H. 


Reply: All children have always come 
into a world with a “questionable future.” 
In being born, no child, even in a palace, 
has had a sure thing. Birth and life are 
both risks. 

I don’t know the age of yourself and 
your girl, but you were probably born in 
the decade of one of the severest eco- 
nomic depressions the United States has 
ever known. I was born in the year of a 
grave financial panic. Nevertheless, our 
parents were glad to have us arrive and 
probably did not worry unduly over the 
kind of world we entered. 

If you start fretting too much about 
such a question, you will end up doubting 
your own place in the world. There is too 
much to think about and to do to add 
this burden to the other burdens. 

Besides, the world cannot be as bad as 
it is painted as long as God is here. And 
we know in many ways that He is here. 

It is of course not the best possible 
world. From the beginning man has too 
much pushed it about. But neither is it 
the worst possible world. True, it cruci- 
fied Christ. But then God made the 
Cross the world’s largest hope, its first 
and last best hope, and out of it con- 
structed the divine pivot of history. 

Give your potential children the chance 
vour parents gave you: the chance to get 
a whack at the world, to take their turn 
at bat. It is possible that they may be 
more successful than any of our gen- 
eration. 

And, too, where did .he rumor ever 
get started that children are weak? They 
are among the most powerful forces, un- 
der God, in the world. A little child can 
lead when giants falter. A child can get 
the issues of everywhere and always in 
his fist, and when he gets started he never 
stops. 

Indeed, Christ said, in matters of faith 
we can get no place as adults. We have 
to start out as children. Now. Regard- 
less of our age. Because the child, that 
is the childlike spirit, is the natural heir 


of the supernatural. His is the Kingdom 
of Heaven. 

The early death-haunted Christians, 
even under cruel Rome, welcomed their 
children, gave them gladly the chance to 
live and love, to suffer and be happy, to 
worship God and to give their costly word 
that for them everything in life and after 
is comprised in this: Christ crucified and 
risen. They proved that, regardless of how 
hazardous life may be, the God-designed 
way for all who are able is to travel to- 
ward heaven in family groups. 

What happier and more rewarding way 
to cross the sea between the two shores 
of now and forever than in a convoy of 
children? 





Pxoto CrepIts 
Photographs not otherwise credited 
from left to right and top to bottom 
Pace 2: H. Armstrong Roberts 
Pace 6, 7: Acme 
Pace 8: Acme 
Pace 10: Acme 
Pace 13: Acme 
Pace 18, 19, 20: Acme 
Pace 21: John Steele 
PacE 27, 28: Acme 














Wtlonrce 


FOUL DING 








WANTED 


Director of religious education for 
youth and college program. Salary 
open. Send references, education, ex- 
perience and picture. Write Box 327, 
First Presbyterian Church, Fargo, 
North Dakota. 











WANTED 
DIRECTOR OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Layman with proven experience and program 
organization in large city church. Living quar- 
ters provided. Give qualifications and refer- 
ences to Rev. Adolph Bohn D. D., Edgewater 
Presbyterian Church, 1020 Bryn ‘Mawr Ave. 
Chicago 40, Illinois. 
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TIMBERLAND PARISH 
(Continued from page 7) 

Seventy-five men turned out. One had 
a guitar, and the cookshack resounded to 
lusty voices singing such eternal favorites 
as “Mother Machree,” “My Wild Irish 
Rose,” “Where Is My Wandering Boy 
Tonight,” and “The Old Rugged Cross.” 
Dick told the story of the Prodigal Son, 
using language seldom heard in any or- 
thodox pulpit. “After those fellers—those 
gamblers and saloonkeepers—cleaned him 
out, what’d they do?” he asked ominously. 
“Tl tell you what they did. They told 
him to go lie down in the sty with the rest 
of the hogs and eat husks.” 

The jacks looked at one another un- 
easily. “But there’s a happy ending to 
that story,” Dick exclaimed joyously. 
“The Prodigal Son went home to his old 
Pappy, and straightened out, and was a 
good, steady, sober feller after that. But 
let me warn you,” and once again his 
voice dropped forebodingly, “so long as 
the hog’s still in a man, he'll go to the 
swill. Let us pray.” 

The straw boss invited Dick to stay 
the night and have breakfast in the morn- 
ing. As the ex-prizefighter was getting 
ready to bed down, there was a knock at 
the door. It was the cook’s flunkey, a 
boy of twenty-one or twenty-two, and he 
was in deep trouble. As a clerk in a 
jewelry store back East, he had stolen a 
couple of watches and pawned them to 
give a girl a good time. His family was 
advertising for him, but he was afraid to 
get in touch with them. Dick sat on the 
edge of his bunk and listened. “Tell you 
what I’d do, son,” he said finally. “I’d go 
home and face the music.” 

Next morning the lad asked for his 
time and left the camp. Weeks later Dick 
had a letter from him. There’d been no 
prosecution; the jeweler was as glad as 
anyone else to learn the boy was alive. 

“Did I talk religion to that boy that 
night?” Dick asks. “No. But I’m sure 
glad he came to see me after I’d preached 
that little sermon on the Prodigal Son.” 


He pitched in to help 

Wherever help was short, Dick pitched 
in and did what he could. He balked at 
no menial job. He set table, served meals, 
Washed and dried dishes, and worked as 
bunkhouse flunkey or bull cook, sweeping 
and making beds. In the timber he lent 
a hand as sawyer, teamster, swamper, 
pond man, road monkey. ‘“He’s as good 
a jack as any of us,” the woodsmen said. 

He would never stop overnight where 
they would not let him preach. “Reli- 
gion’s not wanted in my camp,” one straw 
boss snapped curtly, and Dick turned 
away and trudged twelve miles down the 
logging road to the village. Weeks later 
he found the same boss half buried in 
a snowdrift, stewed to the gills. The ex- 
knucklepusher lugged him to the nearest 
cabin, thawed him out, and put him to 
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bed. The foreman’s heart softened after 
that. 

Ridicule was frequent. One push, smil- 
ing sardonically, said, “Oh, sure, go ahead 
and preach.” In the evening the cook- 
house was jammed—an ominous sign. The 
men seemed to be suppressing laughter, 
but nothing happened until Dick started 
to pray. Then, as though by signal, the 
push and half a dozen jacks “came for- 
ward,” knelt in exaggerated repentance. 

Dick sniffed the air. He detected the 
aroma of high-proof whiskey rising from 
the kneeling men. Subtly he changed his 
prayer. “Dear Lord,” he intoned, “these 
men look penitent. Dear Lord, these men 
act penitent. But, dear Lord, these men 
sure don’t smell penitent!” With that he 
whipped off his mackinaw and began to 
shadowbox. The push hesitated, then 
clambered sheepishly to his feet, holding 
out his hand. “You win, Pilot,” he said. 





“He’s as good a jack as any of us,” said 
a foreman. Dick still has the know-how. 


“There ll be no more jokes played on 
you here.” 

The jacks were slow to accept Dick. 
They were amazed when he failed to pass 
the hat and wondered when he would 
finally reveal the secret of his racket. 
Some sat through his meetings in stony 
silence. Others muttered, “Don’t believe 
it,” “He’s punch drunk,” or worse. Heck- 
lers were invariably told, “Let me have my 
say out, and then you can talk.” 

Gradually, by main-stem grapevine, 
word got around. A toploader reported 
that he’d been in Montana, out of a job 
and broke, when Ferrell came along, 
bought him a beefsteak, and paid his fare 
to Washington, where they were felling 
timber. A sawver boasted that Dick was 
the first man who had been able to per- 
suade him to save any money; he had put 
aside $400, and then Dick had told him 
where a quarter-section of stump land 
with a tight, warm cabin might be bought 
cheap. “Now, by golly, he’s trying to find 
me a nice girl that’s willing to get married 


and settle down,” the sawyer exulted. 

Dick was dragging the jacks out of 
saloons, protecting their money for them, 
acting as banker for men with butterfing- 
ers. On his way in to a camp he stopped 
first at the postoffice and picked up the 
mail, A jack in the hospital with a broken 
leg or a mashed hand was sure of a visit 
from the pastor, bearing magazines, writ- 
ing paper, envelopes, and stamps. If the 
sick jack couldn’t write, Dick wrote his 
letters for him. 

A log slipped in the chain sling, and a 
jack’s chest was crushed. Dick admin- 
istered first aid, then carried the head end 
of the stretcher eight miles down the 
mountain to a doctor. The jack lived. 
Three teen-age jacks had stolen an auto- 
mobile and smashed it up; Dick got 
them a suspended sentence, and they were 
paroled in his charge. They went straight. 
Sometimes Dick looked like a ragpicker, 
lugging in worn but still serviceable 
dresses, shoes, coats, and underwear for 
the miserably poor stump-ranch families. 
None of this seemed like a racket. 


The jacks understand him 

Gradually the wary jacks realized that 
Dick never went hog-wild after “conver- 
sions.” When a man wanted to talk re- 
ligion or personal problems, he had to 
speak the first word. The jacks liked that. 

The jacks liked Dick’s boxing exhibi- 
tions, but most of all they liked his 
homely language. He brought the Bible 
stories to them and pointed up morals in 
lingo they understood. 

Hesitantly at first, a few jacks took 
him into their confidence. Usually they 
were apologetic, explaining that “I never 
met a preacher I’d even listen to until 
you came around.” A stock comment was, 
“Okay, I haven’t gone to church for 
fifteen vears, but you act like you believe 
in what you're preaching, and that’s 
enough for me.” 

A bull of the woods lay in the hospital 
dying of cancer. Week after week Dick 
came to visit him, speaking no word of 
religion. “Why do you bother with me?” 
the push asked finally, “I never paid any 
attention to vou.” 

“Because it’s my business,” Dick said 
quietly. 

“Business?” the push asked. All his 
life he’d been a hard driver and a shrewd 
man with a dollar. 

“The biggest business in the world,” 
Dick said confidently. “The Company I 
work for will never fail, and it pays the 
biggest dividends. So I can afford to come 
to see you.” 

The old bull’s eyes filled with tears, 
but he laughed, too. “Sounds like one of 
them dam blast-powder outfits. Still,” he 
added timidly, “I’d like to go to work for 
that Company, if the Big Push’ll still 
have me.” 

“He'll have you,” Dick Ferrell said, 
and both men prayed. Dick traveled 350 
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Ferrell, left, irons out problems in bunkhouse bull sessions, gives men Bibles. 


miles to conduct the old hardshell’s fu- 
neral, in a crossroads church packed with 
jacks from a dozen camps. 

The jacks began asking Dick to marry 
them, and after a while he was baptizing 
their children. As time piled up and gray 
began to creep into the Pilot’s close- 
cropped, bristling hair, more and more of 
the younger jacks Dick knew bought little 
farms or stump ranches, settled down, and 
started raising families. The dirt-road 
valleys began to be dotted with modest 
homesteads, each with its sturdy log or 
frame house, twenty or thirty acres of 
cleared land, woodlot, vegetable garden, 
haylot, oat patch, and foraging cows, pigs, 
and chickens. Working his farm in the 
summer and earning big money in the 
timber during cold-weather months, a jack 
could achieve the confidence-building se- 
curity he had formerly lacked. Fewer 
and fewer jacks shot their pay in a single 
night in the ginmills. 


Services in dance halls 

In hamlets of a few clustered houses, 
too tiny to support even a part-time min- 
ister, Dick improvised church services and 
Sunday schools. He used any building 
that was handy: in one ghost town, re- 
vived by modern high-powered logging, 
he went to work on a long-abandoned 
church, painting and replacing broken 
windows. Many a dance hall he swept out 
and cleared of whiskey bottles early Sun- 
day morning. 

Children meant Sunday schools, and 
Dick had a Pied Piper fascination for the 
kids. A fair juggler and amateur magi- 
cian, he could start doing tricks along 
the empty road and draw kids out of thin 
air. He would shadow-box and skip rope 
(up to 1,500 times without stopping), 
and the tykes would go goggle-eyed. After 
he got a car, it was simpler; he could 
carry along heavier games like baseball 
and volleyball equipment. 

Every lumber camp in the whole vast 
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area welcomed him now. His roster of 
timberland “pulpits,” read like a roll 
call of inland-empire logging—Anaconda 


Copper, Clearwater Timber, Diamond 
Match, Lincoln Lumber, McGoldrick 
Lumber, Ohio Match, Weyerhaeuser 


(largest in the world), Winton Lumber— 
and half a hundred more. He worked a 
schedule that would kill a horse; in one 
average year he traveled 19,048 miles, de- 
livered 217 sermons and talks, visited 222 
camps, hospitals, missions, Sunday schools, 
and day schools, called on go2 families 
and eighty-three sick persons, wrote 380 
letters, and handed out 633 Gospels and 
tracts plus hundreds of pounds of secular 
books and magazines and clothing. 

Only an iron man could have done it, 
vear after year. But Dick had stamina 
that had been ground into him from in- 
fancy. He was born in Elizabethtown, 
Illinois, in the heart of “bloody” Hardin 
County—a coal-mining area so tough that 
“the men fought with everything from 
fists and pistols to coal scuttles, bricks, 
and spittoons.” He was the seventh of 
twelve children, and the blacksmith father 
was so poor that a hearty meal was an 
occasion for rejoicing. 

Before he was ten young Dick was 
pumping the bellows and clinching nails 
in his father’s smithy. At the end of 
the eighth grade he left school, going to 
work in the mines as “trapdoor kid’— 
opening and closing the huge airtight door 
at the mine entrance whenever the mule- 
drawn coal trains passed through. It was 
a job that called for strength, alertness, 
and speed. 

A ready youth with his fists, Dick 
spent his evenings in the backrooms of 
saloons and pool halls—although he was 
not a drinker—where he sparred with all 
comers. At eighteen he took on a local 
“champion,” cut him to pieces for four 
rounds, knocked him cold in the fifth. 

Three knockouts later Dick was earn- 
ing $300 a fight, and his following had 


grown so numerous that fans chartered 
trains or streetcars to transport them to 
out-of-town matches. Invited to Chicago, 
he won seven fights in a row, scoring 
knockouts in all but two, and was gener- 
ally recognized as the best welterweight 
hailing from southern Illinois. 

Extravagant living had taken its toll, 
however. The young fighter was in debt to 
everyone who would trust him; he con- 
fessed later that it took him vears to pay 
off the money he had borrowed, a dollar 
here, ten dollars there. 

One sleety Sunday morning, broke and 
tired, he wandered into the Fourth Presby- 
terian Church. A service was on, and 
young Dr. John Timothy Stone, a football 
player who later became a_ nationally 
famous preacher, was speaking. Stone had 
a knack of making each person in his 
congregation feel that every word was 
aimed straight and solely at him. “He cut 
me to pieces,” Ferrell recalls. “He never 
let up for a minute—just kept throwing 
jabs and hooks and green-apple loop-de- 
loops as fast as he could toss them over.” 

After the service he shook hands with 
Dr. Stone. “The Lord could use a man 
like vou,” said the preacher. wincing under 
the grip, and Dick knew then and there 
what his life work would be. 


Best-behaved Sunday school class 

John Stone got the voung fighter a job 
in a factory, and nights Dick took to 
prowling the North Clark Street slums, 
making friends with the kid gangs and 
then luring them over to the church gym- 
nasium for free boxing and wrestling les- 
sons. His Sunday school oddly 
enough, was the best-behaved in the con- 
gregation: when his bovs started to act up 
Dick simply whammed their heads to- 
gether. 

Some months later Henry P. Crowell, 
president of the Quaker Oats Company, 
met the ex-pugilist and offered to send 
him to the Moody Bible Institute. 

There Dick earned his keep by slinging 
hash, washing dishes, and delivering laun- 
dry. He took a three-year course which 
granted no degree, since he lacked the 
requisite academic background. Following 
his bent for preaching to common-man 
congregations in preference to what he 
termed “powder-puff cultured pagans,” he 
tackled a skid-row mission, frequented by 
alcoholics, railroad laborers, farmhands 
out of work, and common bums. 

One night Dr. Stone dropped around, 
bringing in tow Frank Higgins, pioneer 
lumberjack pastor and national superin- 
tendent of Presbyterian logging-camp 
work. Higgins was looking for a rough, 
tough lad to go into the vast void where 
all candidates had failed. “I’ve got just 
the right man for you,” Stone had said. 
“He’s an ex-mule-shoer and pug, he likes 
the open-air life, and he has a horror of 
growing fat and becoming a bishop.” 

Dick was offered the job, and after 
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The WISEST FOOL 


and Other Men of 
the Bible 
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Sixteen men of the Bible — Solomon, 
Stephen, Isaac, Achan, Barnabas, 
Caleb, Ezekiel, Cornelius, Mark, Mi- 
caiah, Philip, Antipas, Thomas, An- 
drew, Naaman, and Judas—speak to 
men and women today in this new 
series of Bible biographies. 

Here are messages that explore the 
deeps of human nature and throw new 
light upon man’s relationship to God 
—a vital, timely book rich in vivid 
illustrations, warm human interest, 
and penetrating spiritual insight. $2 


At Your Bookstore 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


LIVING WISELY 
AND WELL 


A Discussion of Techniques 
of Personal Adjustment 


The material in this volume is pub- 
lished at the request of both doctors 
and laymen, so that it may be avail- 
able to the many who need its help. 


CONTENTS 


Edited and with a Preface by 
William B.Terhune, M.D., Associate 


Clinical Professor of Psychiatry, Yale Uni 
versity School of Medicine. Medical Direc- 
tor, Silver Hill Foundation for the Treatment 
of the Psychoneuroses. 


Mental Hygiene in Child- 
hood by Douglas A. Thom, M.D. 
Professor Emeritus of Psychiatry, Tufts 
Medical School 

Mental Hygiene for the 
Adult in the World Today 
by Kenneth E. Appel, M.D. Clinical 
Professor of Psychiatry, Rchool of Medicine, 
University of Pennsylvania 

The Mental Hygiene of 
Later Maturity by 

Winfred Overholser, M.D., Sc. D. 


Professor of Psychiatry, George Washington 
University School of Medicine 


\ Coptes can be secured by sending 
$2 to The Silver Hill Foundation, 
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30 


New Canaan, Conn 
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Storehouse of Experience 


TREASURY OF THE CHRISTIAN FAITH. 
Edited by Thomas Curtis Clark and Stan- 
ley I. Stuber. Association Press, New 
York, 1949. (Approx. goo pp., $5.00.) 


$ A SORT OF BARTLETT’S QUOTATIONS in 
the literature of Christianity, this 
book has long been needed. In a single 
volume the editors have gathered many 
of the choicest thoughts written on the 
major topics of religion. More than 750 
great Christians have been quoted; there 
are nearly 3,000 contributions. Thus the 
first fruits "a personal Christian experi- 
ence in our times are available in one 
book. 

It is hard to imagine a Christian man 
or woman for whom Treasury of the 
Christian Faith will not be invaluable. 
To the individual needing wisdom to meet 
personal difficulties or assurance to banish 
doubts, the book offers the testimony of 
the finest souls of our age. To the parent 
training a child in the faith, the book is 
an inexhaustible source of information and 
felicitous expression. To the churchgoer 
participating in a study group or leading a 
church school meeting, the Treasury 
brings a mass of vital material. 

The quotations are arranged under fifty 
headings, treating such subjects as War 
and Peace, Resurrection, Temptation, Mis- 
sions, Grace, Motherhood. Fifteen years 
of sifting by the editors has resulted in 
final inclusion of quotations of only the 
highest literary and spiritual quality. The 
thoughts of ministers and laymen of many 
nations are represented. Such names as 
Phillips Brooks, G. B. Shaw, Toyohiko 
Kagawa, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Karl 
Barth, Helen Keller, William Jennings 
Bryan, and John D. Rockefeller, Jr., give 
an indication of the wide range of ideas 
and experience covered by the book. Not 
only the testimony of individuals, but 
pronouncements of Christian groups such 
as the Federal Council of Churches and 
the Amsterdam Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches and publications like 
The Christian Century and The Pulpit 
are included. 

The editors who have created Treasury 
of the Christian Faith are Thomas Curtis 
Clark, experienced compiler of anthol- 
ogies, and Stanley I. Stuber, promotion 
director of Church World Service. In 
their decade and a half of labor, they have 
produced, in a practical, usable volume, 
what Charles Clayton Morrison calls “the 
living, composite picture of the Christian 
religion illuminated by hundreds of first- 
hand testimonials and comments.” 


—J. W. H. 
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; YOUTH ASKS 
} ABOUT RELIGION 


Jack Finegan 


Young, earnest, searching minds are 
) always questioning the minister — 
» “What is Sin?,” “Js there a life after 
death?” Here are over a hundred 
typical questions and answers by a 
— ssor of religion, whose life has 

en spent meeting and working with 
thousands of young people. A Haddam 
House Book. $2.00 
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291 Broadway, New York City 7 
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G. R. WELCH CO. LTD., 1149 King Street, West, 
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MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 


OFFERING training and ex- 
perience in soul-winning 
backed by sound Bible teaching. 
Eight basic courses, including 
missionary aviation, radio and 
photography. Facilities include 
largest Bible institute -library. 
Tuition free. Over 52,000 
trained, including 3,000 mis- 
sionaries. Write for free cata- 
log. Address Dept. P46b 
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153 Institute Place Chicago 10, Ill. 
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Amaz ing tesults in —~ , See and — 
tacts . . . saves time and 

to use GEM STENCIL L DUPLICATOR is 
ideal for Adverti A ements, Notices, 
Labels, Forms, Price Lists —hundreds of uses for 
every type business and organization. 
poe ee with all - a instructions 


Book 
FREE TRIAL OFFER: "tr t before you 
buy it! Write and a GEM FIT will ~ 
sent you postpaid. After 10 days, send onl 
$7.50 or return the GEM, no questions ask 
The GEM must sell itself; you be the judge. 
BOND EQUIPMENT CO. ¢ DEPT. 157 
6633 Enright, St. Lovis 5, Mo. 


FRESH PECAN HALVES 


Year after year for over 20 years— 
Church Organizations make money selling 
our Pound Boxes Jumbo Pecan Halves. 
Season starts Nov. 10th. We prepay ship- 
ments. You pay us when sold. Write. 
SULLIVAN PECAN CO., CRESTVIEW, FLA. 
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Clustered around Lippidy-lop were the tiniest chicks Timmy had ever seen. 


Lippidy-lop 


By ALWYN THOMAS 


HIS IS THE STORY OF TrmMy. His full 
nut is Timothy Keldrych Jones, so 
you can see why people preferred to call 
him Timmy. He is now eight years of age, 
and he lives on a farm in Wales. ~- 

Now Tim used to work quite a lot about 
the farm. He could shoot the crows from 
the granary door before he was four years 
old, and when he was between six and 
seven he used to work hard with his little 
rake in the fields during the school vaca- 
tions. But he was most happy when he 
took his little basket to gather the eggs. 
He knew every hen by name and was very 
friendly with them all. There was Red 
Pwfflan, who was always the first to go to 
roost in the evenings, and Ga-ga Maud, 
who hatched a brood of ducklings when 
Tim was six, and, of course, there was 
Lippidy-lop. 

Now Tim had more worries over Lip- 
pidy-lop than all the other hens put to- 
gether. She was a saucy, little, white leg- 
horn who insisted on laying her eggs 
anywhere except in her own nest in the 
hen-coop. And that was a very serious 
matter. Timmy had to walk all over the 
farm to get them. Sometimes he would 
find them on top of the hayrick, some- 
times in the granary, and sometimes under 
the garden hedge. But no matter where 
Lippidy-lop laid her eggs, Timmy would 
always find them, and when he took them 
in to his mother she would always say 
the same thing, 


“My! My! So you found another! How 
you manage to find them every day, I 
don’t know.” 

And Tim would always answer, “Be- 
cause I never give up looking until I do 
find them.” Which was quite true. 

And then, one day, a lady missionary 
came to the Sunday school. She was only 
a very young lady, but she had been in 
India for five years teaching little dark- 
skinned boys and girls about Jesus. 

Timmy listened carefully when she said 
that the little boys and girls in her school 
had very few picture books and no cards 
at all. She showed them some snaps and 
told them that even they could help to 
make Sunday school brighter for the chil- 
dren in India. 


"TD nenv RAN ALL THE WAY HOME that 
day and told his mother what the mis- 
sionary had said. 

“But what can I do?” he asked. “My 
old picture books are too dirty to send 
away. I wish I was old enough to work 
and to earn some money.” 

“But you do work,” answered his 
mother. “You always manage to find 
where Lippidy-lop lays her eggs.” 

And then they made a plan. All Lip- 
pidy-lop’s eggs were to be put aside and 
sold so that Tim could have the money 
to send to the missionary. Right away he 
went and told Lippidy-lop that she was 
now a special hen with a special mission. 
All Lippidy-lop said was “Cluck-cluck- 
cluck,” but Tim knew she understood. 


For a whole fortnight everything went 
well. Lippidy-lop laid an egg every day, 
and Timmy would always find it. And 
then, suddenly, something happened. One 
morning he failed to find the egg. He 
looked everywhere. He climbed the hay- 
rick, he swept the granary, he crawled 
under the garden hedge, and he even 
looked in the horse’s manger, but Lippidy- 
lop had not been in any of those places. 
It was just the same the following morn- 
ing and the morning after. But Tim kept 
on looking. 

On the eighth day he was up on the 
hayrick when he heard Lippidy-lop’s usual 
“cluck-cluck” after she had laid an egg, 
and looking down he saw her coming in 
from the long meadow looking as if she 
owned the whole world. 

“No wonder I could not find them,” 
he said to himself. “She must be laying 
her eggs somewhere out on the long 
meadow.” 


Wee TIM TOLD HIS MOTHER, she was 
grading the eggs ready for market, and 
when she had finished counting them, he 
noticed that she had put eight of them 
on one side. 

“Never mind,” she said. “You have 
worked hard, and I have been putting an 
egg aside every day for you as if nothing 
had happened.” 

Tim could not believe his ears. “You 
mean that I shall still have the money 
for the missionary although Lippidy-lop 
has hidden her eggs?” 

“Of course.” His mother packed the 
eggs away safely. “And I shall keep on 
doing so until you find what Lippidy-lop 
is doing.” 

As the days passed into weeks, Tim 
noticed that Lippidy-lop was absent from 
the yard most of the time. And then it 
happened. He was going to gather the 
eggs one morning when he heard a great 
commotion. The whole yard was full of 
excitement. All the hens were clucking 
away, and even the big red cock was 
jumping about like a month-old chick. 
When Tim looked he, too, started to clap 
his hands with joy for there was Lippidy- 
lop, her head held up high, clucking away 
more than ever, and clustered around her 
were the tiniest and loveliest little chicks 
that Tim had ever seen. When Lippidy- 
lop saw Tim she hopped right in front of 
him and said “Cluck-cluck-cluck—cr-r- 
u-u-p!” as if to say, “Now do you under- 
stand why I went away?” 

That was over a year ago, and now Tim 
has six big hens and they are all special 
hens with a special mission. He has sent 
a lot of money to the kind-eyed mis- 
sionary, and if you read the last mis- 
sionary report you will see a very strange 
item there. It reads— 

Timmy and Lippidy-lop—£5 ($20.00). 

Many people will wonder what it means 
—but you will know. For you have read 
the story of Timmy. 
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‘amily Heading Club 


Offers to Send Yeu 


ANY TWO 


of These Fine New Books 


With Membership 


Family Reading Club Guarantee: Should any 
selection meet with your disapproval, simply 
return it within 30 days for full refund. 
ES, you may have your choice of ANY TWO of the 
Von new books shown on this page as your free Mem- 
bership Gift and first free Bonus Book when you join 
the Family Reading Club—the book chub which brings you 
books which the whole family can read! 

Each month publishers submit books they believe will meeg 
the Family Reading Club standards. Our Board of Editors 
then selects the book it can recommend most enthusiastically 
to members. These are books for the entire family—books 
to be read with pleasure, remembered and discussed with de- 
light, and retained in the permanent home library with pride. 

What Membership Means to You 

There is no charge for membership in the Club beyond the 
cost of the books themselves. You pay only $1.89 each (plus 
postage) for the books you purchase after reading the col- 
orful book review which comes to your home each month. It 
is not necessary to purchase a book every month—only four 
each year to retain membership. All selections are new, com- 
plete, well-printed and well-bound. 

Free “Bonus” Books 

The Club distributes a “Bonus” Book free for each four 
selections you take. These books meet the high Club stand- 
ards of excellence, interest and wholesomeness—and you can 
build up a fine library this way. The purchase of selections 
for only $1.89 each instead of the publishers’ prices of $2.75 
to $3.50 saves you 25 per cent to 35 per cent of your book 
dollars. And when the value of the Bonus Books is figured 
in, you actually save up to 50 per cent. 


Join Now—Send No Money 
If you believe in a book club which appeals to the finest 
instincts of the family, let us introduce you to the Family 
Reading Club by sending you ANY TWO of the books 
shown on this page free with membership. However, as we 
must limit our membership to the number of books con- 
tracted for, we urge you to mail the coupon now! 
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TWO BOOKS FREE 


WITH MEMBERSHIP 


FAMILY READING CLUB, DEPT. 9PL 
MINEOLA, NEW YORK 
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THE GREATEST STORY (1) HOW TO STOP WORRYING 
EVER TOLD AND START LIVING 
NEW COLLEGE STANDARD (— MUSIC LOVERS’ 
DICTIONARY ENCYCLOPEDIA 
SOUTHERN CROSS (C0 YOUNG MRS. SAVAGE 
Each month you will send me a review of the Club’s forth- 
ming selections—which I may accept or reject as I choose 
are no membership dues or fees—only the requirement 
at TL accept a minimum of four Club selections during the coming 
elve months at only $1.89 each, plus postage and handling. 


Me 
BiGrccccccccese 
Miss 


Street and No 


Occupation 


Same price in Canada: 105 Bond St., Toronto 2 


The Greatest Story Ever Told 
By Fulton Oursler 

A reverent and faithful retelling of the 
ever-new, everlasting story of Jesus of 
Nazareth, bringing Him and those 
whose lives were entwined with His 
wonderfully close to the modern read 
er. A book for every member of the 
family. Publisher's edition, $2.95. 


Funk & Wagnalls 
College Standard Dictionary 
Here's the first basically different word 
guide to be published in years. Con- 
tains over 145,000 entries, 1,420 pages; 
measures 642” x 914” in size and is 
beautifully printed and bound. A must 
volume for the permanent home li- 
brary! Publisher's edition, $5.50. 


Southern Cross 

By Brigid Knight 
A story of little-known South Africa— 
and of a woman’s heart torn between 
a patient, great-hearted man and an- 
other she was forced to hate. How she 
made her dramatic choice is a fasci- 
nating story that will remain in your 
heart. Publisher's edition, $3.00. 


Young Mrs. Savage 

By D. E. Stevenson 
The tender story ofa young widow with 
four children who fell in love with 
a wounded war hero. How these two 
people merged their troubles to create 
new hope and happiness in both lives 
makes an enchanting love story you 
mustn't miss! Publisher's edition, $2.75. 


How to Stop Worrying and 

Start Living by Dale Carnegie 
A top best-seller all over the country! 
Tells you what makes you worry and 
what to do about it—how to gain ‘nner 
security—how to break your worry 
habits forever and really begin to live! 
Publisher's edition, $2.95.] 


Music Lovers’ Encyclopedia 
Ed. by Deems Taylor 

This giant volume lays the foundation 
of a musical education! Contains biog- 
raphies of 8,500 musicians, a diction- 
ary of 7,000 musical terms, many ex- 
citing articles by world-famous author- 
ities. A complete source book for every- 
one! Publisher's edition, $2.50. 
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